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“You can’t blame the horse. 

Chauncy should wear Carter’s Knit Boxers 
the smart new idea in man-comfort 
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Carter's Pin Check mone Boxers at these and other fine stores: ATLANTA, Zachry + BRIDGEPORT, Howland’s » CHICAGO, EVANST 
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Western hospitality starts 


You'll feel wonderfully welcome the moment 
you step aboard the Vista-Dome North Coast 
Limited , . . because Northern Pacific's famous 
train offers you so many extras that make 
traveling a pleasure. 


A friendly Stewardess-Nurse always at 
your service, ready to answer questions 
and make your trip more comfortable, 


(@] Four Vista-Domes give you a sky-wide 
~~ and handsome view of wonderful western 
scenery. No wonder passengers agree, 
“The view is terrific on Northern Pacific!” 


{@) Traveller's Rest, an incomparable new 
~~ buffet-lounge serv ing beverages and budg- 
et meals. In the dining car enjoy famous 
Northern Pacific food and luxury service. 


[4] Scenic route through the beautiful Pacific 
Northwest with convenient California 
connections, Northern Pacific offers low 
family fares, too. 


For free copy of NP’s illustrated train and 
where-to-go booklet, “*Northwest Adventure”, 
write to G. W. Rodine, 309 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


VISTA-DOME 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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THE MAN WHO PUT NEW SKILLS IN DRILLS—John Cupler developed microscopic drills and 
SPLITTING HAIRS—It takes 500 drills—like the machines to run them. But now he has a fully equipped laboratory instead of a basement 
the one shown here going through a human workshop. His National Jet Company in LaVale, a suburb of Cumberla Maryland, supplies 
hair — laid side by side to cover an inch. Yet tiny drills to General Motors. 

this is a “big” drill—others are down to 


1/20th its size. 


JEWEL OF A JOB is handled by apprentice HOLES IN THE HEART OF A DIESEL EXTRA GET-UP-AND-GO— Fuel injection 
Donald Johnson using a jeweler’s lathe drilled by Marion Olszanec 


under the watchful eye of drill-making fore- Motors’ Diesel Equipment Division. Drills 


tem—made with help of John Cupler’s drills 
gives new Chevrolet engine extra horse- 
man Frank Richardson. used are nearly invisible to the naked eye. power, more miles per gallon. 








THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS — a metal spinnerette 
used in the manufacture of synthetic yarns—come tiny 
beams of light. Holes, less than 1/1000-inch in diam- 
eter, are made by John Cupler’s microscopic drills. 


How a tiny drill 
helped General Motors 
unlock a huge source of power 


Gale always happened. Let’s hope it 
always will. 

In this country—when things are in 
a jam —there’s always some smart, 
inventive fellow—some Johnny-on-the- 
spot ready to solve the problem. 

Take the time when General Motors’ 
entire production of Diesel power 
faced a bottleneck. And GM engineers 
discovered John Cupler in little La- 
Vale, Maryland. 





ecessity is the 
Discoverer of Invention 

oDAY, as you know, Diesel engines 
eens a vast variety of transporta- 
tion and industrial equipment—from 
huge locomotives that haul our trains, 
to cross-country trucks and buses — 
from tugboats to submarines — from 
oil drills to sawmills—to farm tractors. 

Yet not until just a few years be- 
fore World War I]—when GM engi- 
neers figured out how to compact the 
Diesel’s size and devised an efficient 
fuel injection system to insure clean, 
economical fuel consumption—was the 
Diesel widely used. This injection 
system depends on holes made by drills 
so small it takes a microscope to use 
them. So when the war cut off the 
source of these drills—Switzerland— 
it was imperative to find a new source 
—quickly. 


GENERAL MOTORS—Good people 


Fortunately—a country-wide search 
discovered John Cupler. He had the 
answers. For he’d figured out how to 
make drills so small they could poke a 
hole in a human hair—yet penetrate 
the toughest metal. 

GM hurried him to Detroit where 
he helped the engineers at the Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division of GM design 
a new-type drilling machine. In turn 
—they advised him how to set up a 
production line in LaVale. The bottle- 
neck was broken. And GM was able to 
produce more than 198,000 Diesel 
engines—representing more than 
45,000,000 horsepower for America’s 
fighting tanks, tank destroyers, land- 
ing craft, auxiliary generators, naval 
vessels and locomotives. 


The Tiny Idea that 
Made a Small Business Grow 


XINCE THEN—of course—Diesel power 
S has taken on power jobs in hun- 
dreds of industries in our economy. 
And as Diesel power has grown — 
John Cupler’s National Jet Company 
has prospered. Today National Jet does 
business with five General Motors 
Divisions. His drills are used for power 
purposes other than Diesel alone. They 
help build jet engines for planes and 
the new fuel injection engines for 


to work for—Good people to deal with 


passenger cars. Besides GM he counts 
hundreds of companies among his 
customers, 

Right now he’s doubling his plant’s 
size—building a new laboratory. And 
35 men and women—a big payroll for 
little LaVale — have steady jobs with 
National Jet. 

The National Jet Company is typi- 
cal of thousands of companies in small 
towns and cities all over the United 
States. By producing what GM needs, 
they have brought new income to their 
communities — and as a result these 
communities in every state of the 
Union share in General Motors’ 
success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside sources of 
materials and services for General 
Motors receive, in total, close to 50¢ 
out of every dollar that General Motors 
takes in. 


Small Business and 


General Motors 
Guitar Picks and Walrus Hides 


Most of GM's 26,000 suppliers are small 
businesses with less than 500 employes. Yet, 
in one year alone, GM spent more than 5 
billion, 400 million dollars with suppliers— 
buying such normal items as steel, rubber 
and glass—such amazing ones as guitar 
picks, walrus hides and walnut shells, 











PALM SPRINGS ON VACATION ? 


No...it’s 


Chicago on business... 


..aT THE EDGEWATER 
BEACH HOTEL 


Ever do business from a “Country 
Club’ 7 Then, next time you go to 
Chicago, stay at the {bulous Edgew ater 
Beach and explore some of the things 


you "ve been missing. You can really 


enjoy your off-business hours here... 

5 > ste ing 

PART LL Ch tt relaxing i in the outdoor pool.. . stepping 
throug h a fas st set of tennis... sipping 


a julep at the Cabana Club... 
appreciating the lake and its breezes 
which cool our acres of shaded lawns... 
having the time of your li fe only 

15 minutes by the hotel’ ~ private bus 
from the | cop —at © “hicago’ s smartest 
North Shore address. And, if you like 
to entertain, at the | idge water Beach 

you can go "round the w orld ona plate” 
enjoying the specialties of five famous ; 
restaurants, dance under the stars 

at the Jardin Royal or applaud 
Broadway hits in the hotel’s famous 
Summer Theatre. For all these reasons, 
every summer more and more 
executives gain vacation days on 
business trips by enjoying the Edge water 
Beach. W hy not join them on your 
next trip to & “hicago? You'll li ke it! 


A. me SONNABEND, President. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset Hotel 


Instant Reservation Service...at the above hotels or at cooperating Distinguished Hotels...call hotel nearest you. 


The Commodore, New York * Chase and Park Plaza, St. Lovis + Lord Baltimore, Baltimore + Cholfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
ORS Carlton House, Pittsburgh » The Drake, Chicago * Porker House, Boston * The Adolphus, Dallos + The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Skirvin, Oklahoma City + Hotel Utah, Solt Lake City + The Mork Hopkins, Son Francisco + Hotel Del Prado, Mexico City 
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4 June 10, 1957 ter January 21, 1928, at the Postotfice at Chicage, ti.. under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A Number 23 





“He's a straight shooter in the 


field and in business as well" 


“I check his blood pressure 
, > 


and he eases my anxiety’ 





“A dutfer at golf but he sure - 


knows his insurance!" 


“I don't know much A 
about Insurance so | let } 
any triend worry ever it” \ 
“He trusts my judgment in banking, ° 4 
Vi take his on insurance” 


i 















“His friendly advic 
about insurance 
protection helped 
us make a sate 


Start!" 






“lt can depend on him 
to survey my 


Protection needs regularly!" 


Best Man For YouToo! 


Your Local Independent Insurance Agent. 


As a member of your community, he is nearby to give you professional 


insurance advice and help you in many ways should you have a loss. 


* The Continental Insurance Company America fore * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company « INSURANCE GROUP « * The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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LETTERS 





The Republican Split 


Sir: 

You seemed to give the impression in your 
May 20 issue that “the Old Guard” brand of 
Republicanism is maintained by an older, 
outdated type of leader and voter. When I 
am released from the Army, I hope to return 
to teaching and live this conservative way of 
life. 

Rosert C. Bacon 
Kentfield, Calif. 


Sir: 

A 1910 model Republican may have the 
organized influence to win the party’s nomi- 
nation, but he'll get about one in one hun- 
dred of the total popular vote when election 
time comes. : 

HELEN FRANCIS 
Hays, Kans, 


Sir: 

Ike was elected because he was Ike, The 
Republican governors and legislators were 
defeated because they were Republicans. 

BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Passing the Buck 
Sir: 

The Cordiner pay-revision plan for the 
Army [May 20] or no Cordiner plan; it will 
still be the joy of the top sergeant (IQ: 50) 
to give the dirtiest jobs to the man with 
the most education. 

Cuartes S. ALLEN 
Norman, Okla. 


Sir: 

The answer to the lagging re-enlistment 
problem in our armed forces will never be 
found by consulting know-nothings like ex- 
Secretary of the Air Force Symington, Ralph 
J. Cordiner, or any other top-drawer official 
in the U.S. The real answer is not money 
but a recognition of the enlisted man as 
a human being. 

Ropert S. CUMMINGS 
ex-Radarman, U.S.N. 
Philadelphia 


Priestly Handymen 


Sir: 

Concerning your May 13 report on the 
third plenary assembly of the French Catho- 
lic Church: as a Catholic, I see no inconven- 
ience in allowing French priests to earn their 
living in secular jobs which are not incom- 
patible with their religious activities. St. 
Paul, the Master’s best priest and preacher, 





Bettmann Archive 
Sr. Paut & Frrenps at Work 


was a tentmaker, and his priesthood was a 
vocation and not a paying job. It is high 
time some of our church dignitaries realized 
that in the 20th century we can’t live by 
medieval standards, 

S. T. Warp 


Toronto 


The Age of Anxiety 


SIR: 
WHILE THE QUOTATION FROM ME [“a mar- 
tini before dinner can put a new face on 
things”] IN THE LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUS- 
TRIES’ PAMPHLET ON WHICH YOU REPORT 
[MAy 27] IS CORRECT, AND IS TAKEN FROM MY 
BOOK “BEYOND ANXIETY,” I MUST POINT OUT 
THAT IT IS SET IN THE CONTEXT OF A CHAPTER 
WHICH WARNS AGAINST THE DANGERS BOTH OF 
ALCOHOLISM AND OF ESCAPE FROM INNER 
PROBLEMS BY THE USE OF ALCOHOL. 
(THE VERY REV.) JAMES A. PIKE 
DEAN 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Arms & the Newsmen 
Sir: 

Not only Publisher Knight's newspaper but 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce fell for the 
alleged “$300,000 boondoggle” [May 20] in 
the President's national defense budget. The 
$300,000 is the sole Government contribution 
to a program which involves nearly 4,000 
civilian rifle and pistol clubs in the U‘S. 
These clubs are not the plush hunting clubs so 
graphically pictured in Sports ILLustraten. 
They are modest clubs of marksmen who, on 
their own time, on their own ranges, and 
largely with their own weapons, keep alive 
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the art of rifle marksmanship. The contri- 
bution made by the U.S. Government is 
largely in the form of very limited supplies 
of surplus ammunition and equipment to 
those clubs which annually report to the 
Secretary of the Army marksmanship pro- 
ficiency based on the Army qualification 
courses of fire. 

FLoyp L. Parks 

Lieutenant General, U.S.A. (Ret.) 

Executive Director 
National Rifle Assoc. of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Some forceful criticism on the part of our 
respectable press is sorely needed to provoke 
a wishy-washy President into assuming his 
position as the Chief Executive. 

Harte C. Crow 
Philadelphia 


The Word from Arkansas 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your May 27 cover; it 
is refreshing to see the face of such a distin- 
guished citizen as Senator John McClellan. 
The time has come for all to realize Arkan- 
sawyers have come of age—we go to school, 
wear shoes and McClellan makes us proud 
to be from Arkansas. 

Mrs. L. K. McMurtry 
Moberly, Mo. 


Sir: 

I was shocked and horrified by the state- 
ment you attributed to me in your John 
McClellan story. I do not use the Lord's 
name in vain. 

Sip McMatu 
Little Rock, Ark. 


G Truk is glad to note that ex-Marine 
McMath says he does not swear.—Eb. 


Noyes About the House 
Sir: 

Looking at that perspective cutaway of 
the Noyes house, Roman atrium and all 
[May 20], I wondered if Architect Noyes 
realized that if things ever got congested in 
his Connecticut town he can always do as the 
Romans did, i.¢., make a row of shops out of 
that row of bedrooms and get himself a few 
sesterces of rental income. 

LAWRENCE A. MEEHAN 
Kearny, N.J. 
@ Says Architect Noyes: 
idea.”—Eb. 
Sir: 

Does Noyes put on his coat when he goes 
from the living room to his bedroom? New 
Caanan weather gets mighty cold during 
the winter. 


“A great 


AstRA SYLVIA TREI 
New York City 
@ Noyes: “It is such a short distance 
that we never wear coats, we often 
wander across in slippers and pajamas 
even in mid-winter.’’—Eb. 
Sir: 

Where is the car parked? 

Epwarp B. HENIG 
New Orleans 
@ Noyes: “We park it outdoors, but if 
the cars get any uglier, I may have to 
build a garage.’’—Eb. 





Loeb's Low Line 
Sir: . 
Re New Hampshire's Publisher William 
Loeb, May 20: I cannot but marvel at a 
country in which an editor can label (and 
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Most valued symbol 


A gift of diamonds means so many things... 
highlights a man’s achievements through the 
years...reflects his personal good taste and 
thoughtful judgment . . . the one great gift whose 


value will endure...a gift of diamonds. 


This year. let a diamond make memorable that 
special anniversary, or important birthday, a debut, 
the birth of a child, or any significant event... 


“A diamond is forever.” 





Yo carat 1 carat 2 carats 3 carats 
$225 to $455 $635 to $1200 $1410 to $3300 $2385 to $6365 


Color, cutting and clarity, as well as carat weight, contribute to a diamond's 
value. A trusted jeweler is your best adviser. Prices shown cover range of 
quotations in April, 1957, by representative jewelers for their top-quality un- 
mounted diamonds. (Federal tax extra.) Prices vary with top qualities offered, 


Exceptionally fine stones are higher 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


of your devotion 





























WESTINGHOUSE DESIGNED REACTOR ON FIRST ATOMIC SUB 
MAKES NUCLEAR NAVY INEVITABLE 


A few pounds of uranium in the Nautilus did the work of 3,000,000 gallons 
of fuel oil. Westinghouse designed and developed the Nautilus reactor for 
the AEC and the U. S. Navy, and is now developing reactors for large 
surface vessels and more submarines to give the U. S. Navy the world’s 
first atomic fleet. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F irs Westinghouse 
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COLOGNES BY GUERLAIN 
$4.50 & $7.50 plus tox 





yet not libel) the President as “a stinking 
hypocrite.” May the day never come when 
it will be otherwise 
Pau E. REeep 
Tucson, Ariz, 
Sir 
Most of the intelligent people in New 
Hampshire laugh off Loeb’s editorials as 
being a lot of garbage; I think they are 
wonderful, I also like Malenkov, Mickey 
Mouse and Mad comics, 
W. B. MacKenzir 
Hanover, N.H 


The New Cardinal 
Sir: 

We of the Western world are deeply in- 
debted to you for your dramatic account 
[May 20] of Cardinal Wyszynski. It tells 
beautifully, in vivid realism, the story of a 
noble primate who is an astute statesman 
and diplomat as well as a great religious 
leader. I speak as a Protestant, in deep sym- 
pathy with the cardinal’s patriotic service to 
his country and to all mankind as well 

BENJAMIN H. Kizer 
Spokane, Wash 
Sir 

Catholicism is an elastic philosophy. It has 
managed to play ball with feudalism, capital- 
ism, rightist dictatorship and now with leftist 
dictatorship, Just as Communism changes 
front, so does Catholicism change front 

Lewis A. LINCOLN 
Denver 


Sir 

In case you get no reactions except that 
the Vatican has gone over to Moscow, or that 
Catholicism and Communism are peas in a 
pod, or that cardinals wear red hats because 
of their cunningly disguised political sympa- 
thies, may I say that your story is an ably 
written explanation of a unique religious and 
political situation. It delineates an intelligent 
Christian who has tried to do God's will in a 
complex problem Whether precarious com 
promise is better than bloody martyrdom 
is a judgment few of us are qualified (or, 
fortunately, called upon) to make 

DorotHy Dempsey 

Park Forest, Ill 


The Heart of the Matter 
Sir 

Undoubtedly, with the wide circulation 
Time enjoys among thinking people, the re- 
sult of your May 27 article, “The Heart at 
Work & Play,” will be to bring an end to the 
form of play known as propagation; ab- 
ruptly end the increase of population upon 
which our economy is based, and wipe out the 
glorious future of our beloved country 

ANSLEY Cope 

Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

Concerning Dr. Dock’s theory anent stress 
imposed by sexual intercourse 


The most moot question up to date: 
How does a celibate celebrate? 


M. 1, CALDWELL 
Arcadia, Calif. 


The Buried Caesar 
Sir 

I am completely at a loss to understand 
Time’s (and NBC's) puzzlement over Sid 
Caesar’s current predicament | May 27]. Your 
paragraphs about “over-exposure” were so 
much wasted space. Other comedians have 
cried the blues about TV, have foundered 
and failed. Sid alone has gone on year after 
year getting better all the time. There is 
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Come live with me, and be my love; 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 


Woods or steepy mountain yields. 
Christopher Marlowe 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


only the flavor touches your lips. 


gg he? 


BENSON & HEDGES - Regular and King Size oe 
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your toe! 
vent formation of harmful engine deposits for keeps by 
specifying Pennzoil with Z-7 — specially refined 100% 
Pennsylvania motor oil blended with permanently active 
Z-7. Ask for Pennzoil with Z-7 by name at your dealer, 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO C@Fe FOR YOUR CAR 


AND IN CANADA AT @ DEALERS 


10 


Shows your engine how to 


step out in style! mm 


Quiet hum of power, itching to step out at a hint from 


' 


To preserve this built-in performance, pre- 


\l 





Sound your Z.. . insist on Pennzoil 





WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOPS NEW SOURCE OF LIGHT... RAYESCENT* LAMPS 


Light in any color flows from wafer-thin panels of glass without the use of 


bulbs, tubes or fixtures in a new type of light developed by Westinghouse 
This picture shows the first room ever illuminated by this Rayescent SYS- 
tem. Dr. E. G. F. Arnott, Research Director of Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, holds one of the glass panels. 


“Trade Mark 


You CAN BE SURE... 1F i's Westinghouse 


MEMBER PONN. GRADE CRUDE OWL ASSN. PERMIT NO. ft, OM CITY, PAL 









nothing terious whatever about Lawr 

Welk getting the higher rating; the h 

the t form, the smaller its TV audience 
STEVE ALLEN 





| New York Cit 
] TV M.C. Allen’s ratings have been 








climbing steadily.—Ep. 
Sir 
Over the he of viewers 
(Vie er 7 hee roa ted 
on kewer 
Sails the talent of Caesar and crew, 
Not missed by the many, but mourned by 
lie fe 


Mrs. KeitH Lockarp 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


The Eyes of Texas 
Sir 

All honor to the students of the Universit, 
of Texas’ College of Fine Arts who boycotted 
Dido 1 Aeneas because Barbara Louise 
Smith, a Negro, was removed from the cast 
because of her race [May 20] 
E. E. GARDNER 





Conyers, Ga, 
Sir 

You portray the University of Texas Negro 
coed as an innocent lamb shorn of her wool 
Ten to one she was a plant, and the campus 
Commies and associates worked diligently to 
plant her there. 

CLremM Carson 

Tifton, Ga. 


Sir 

Your story seeks to make Dr. Wilson the 
villain in the integration story at our uni 
versity. Under his leadership, the university 
has moved firmly and solidly, without fan 
fare, toward full integration of its students 

HERMAN JONES 

Austin, Texas 


High Tide 
Sir 

I have just read the May 20 review of 
The Turn of the Tide by Arthur Brvant 
You say that the book “has already sold 
70,000 copies in England.” The sale of the 
English edition passed the 100,000 mark be 
fore the end of March 

W. A. R. CoLiins 


Collins Publishers 
London 


Shedding Light 


Sir 





As a former colonial (bwana), permit me 
to congratulate you on James Whitmore’s 
photographs of central Africa [May 20] 
They shed new light on what is frequently 
called the dark continent 

GEorrrey H. Lani 






Sarnia, Ont 


Sir 

Those vivid pictures and vour map of 
Middle Africa “bring homesickness” (vi koka 
ongeva) to one just back from Afri Your 
Writer, however, brushes off Christianity as 
Catholicism in the Congo, Anglicanism in 
British East Africa, isolated settlements of 
other Protestant religions elsewhere. Numer 
ically, Christian conversions are few.” A 
conservative estimate gives at least 8,000,00¢ 
Protestants and 13,000,000 Roman Catholics 
in Middle Africa, and the Christian commu 
nity has been doubling itself about every 
15 years 








THEODORE L. TUCKER 
Africa Committee 
National Council of Churches 
New York City 
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‘Dependable 2 
lel/ be running when 
[in on Social Security /” 







A Marchant is known as an exceptionally depend- 
able calculator that stays in the pink of running 
order. This is the result of its unique, constantly 
meshed proportional gears and continuously flow- 
ing dials. There’s no stop and start—no shock or 
jar! Marchant engineering and craftsmanship 
mean longer uninterrupted service. 














A Marchant has other important advantages, 
too. Ease of operation is one. Its quiet speed is 
another. And a Marchant gives you continuous 
proof —a straight-line, true-figure dial check of 
every number entered during a calculation. 








What do those advantages add up to? To your 
assurance of the utmost accuracy in your figure- 
work, and to a more efficient, more profitable 
operation of your business. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 







Mail this coupon, with your business letterhead, 
to the address above for free: T-6 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators © 
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Steel company gives customers 
“branch office” service by telephone 


Customers in eleven southern cities can telephone the Solar Steel 
Corporation’s plant in Nashville, Tenn., at no cost to themselves simply 
by calling a special “local” telephone number. 


In each of the cities this number is listed in the telephone directory. 
It’s as if the company has eleven branch offices in the area served by 
their Nashville plant. The cost: a small fraction of operating one office. 


Branch office service is only one of the many telephone ideas that 
are helping business reach farther for sales and reduce selling costs. 


We'd like to tell you more about those ideas that are best suited 
to your needs. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 
A representative will visit you at your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Moon exhibit courtesy of the Adler Planetarium, Chicago 


When can we take a vacation to the Moon? 


Science fiction? No, indeed! Based on scientific fact, 
travel to the moon is predicted within the next thirty 
years. And the fascinating ‘Space Travel” article in 
WorRLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA takes you every step of 
the way 

Summer can be an educational experience with World 


Book in the home, and teachers can easily tell which 





MORE PEOPLE BUY WORLD BOOK 
THAN ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


19 volumes...The Aristocrat 
Binding (shown) $169 (slightly higher in Canada) 
Other bindings priced lower 


al | O down, 6 a month 


Want a lifetime career with good pa 
be yours as a World Book representativ € 
West Germany, France. and Hawaii. Address: Mr 
Dept. 2816, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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future security ? Discover how all this can 


World Book, 


children have continued growing mentally during vaca- 
tion time. World Book has become America’s favorite 
all-family encyclopedia because it is interestingly written 
to be understood and remembered. There is no greater 
World 


Book, the modern encyclopedia, brings all subjects to 
life, send for a copy of the “Earth and Star” reprint 


gift you can give your children. To see how 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Reprints of the fascinatin 


Earth and Star articles from World Bi 
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Mr. JOHN W. DieNHaRT, Wor. 
Dept. 1816, Box 3565, Chicago 54, III 






Please send me, without obligation, you 
contain eprints of the Eartt d Star articles as 
they appear in the 1957 f World Book 





editio 


(Mr.) (Mrs.) 
Address County 
City Zone State 


Children's Ages 


In Canada, write World Book-Childcraft, Ltd. 85 Bloor St.. East, Toronto 5, Ontario 





ENJOY GREAT TV ENTERTAINMENT FROM PLYMOUTH! The laugh and love hit of the year, “DATE WITH THE ANGELS,” with Betty White, and Lawrence Welk’s “TOP TUNES AND NEW TALENT.” 


His love of sports cars... 
Her love of and comfort 


are “married” in the years: ahead 
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3 full years ahead of the “other two” with revolutionary new Torsion-Aire Ride . . . choice of five great power plants including the 


terrific new FURY V-800 engine . .. new sports car handling. . . Flight-Sweep Styling, the new shape of motion. At your Plymouth dealer's! 
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t ina new form of wariare at sea. For 
Battle of Midway, US. forces mv 
trove back the first full bate 





HE U.S. had not merely won a 

great battle in the Pacific and 
averted a great disaster: The U.S. had 
proved its skill and might in a new 
form of warfare at sea. For, in the 
Battle of Midway, U.S. forces met 
and drove back the first full battle 
fleet, organized on the grand scale for 
modern war, which any nation has yet 
put to sea.” So said Time (June rs, 
1942), sizing up a naval battle just 
fought off Midway Island in the Pa- 
cific. This week, on the 15th anni- 
versary of the battle, Time takes an- 
other look, adds Midway to the list 
of the world’s most decisive battles. 
See Nationat Arrarrs, The Turning 
Point. 








HE prison code that Novelist Ar- 

thur Koestler described in Dark- 
ness at Noon, for tapping out the 
alphabet, echoed through the corri- 
dors of a Communist prison in Buda- 
pest. From their tapped-out conversa- 
tions, top Hungarian Journalist Paul 
Ignotus and a young girl named Flor- 
ence Matay, who could not see one 
another, fell in love. Last week they 
were honeymooning in Italy. For their 
story, see Fore1iGN News, After the 
Cinema. 
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OW many angels can be put on 

the head of a pin is a less im- 
portant matter to theology. thin how 
many interpretations can be put on 
the concept of sin. During much of 
their history, Americans did not give 
a pin for theology, preferring to view 
sin more in terms of hellfirers and 
heartwarmers in the mold of Jonathan 
Edwards or Billy Graham. In recent 
decades there has been a new, strong 
trend toward really heavy-duty think- 
ing about the nature of God and 
man. Probably the deepest Protestant 
thought on these matters now goes 
on in the brain of Paul Tillich, an 
existentialist-minded theologian who is 
trying to do for Protestantism what 
Thomas Aquinas did for Roman Ca- 
tholicism in the 13th century. For a 
report on the latest installment of 
Tillich’s massive work, see RELIGION, 


The New Being. 


AMPAIGNING on a platform of 

the “full dinner pail,” Herbert 
Hoover won enough friends and in- 
fluenced enough people to win his way 
into the White House. Now, thou- 
sands of U.S. companies are winning 
friends and influencing their employ- 
ees by eliminating the dinner pail. In 
its place they are supplying something 
better—corporate restaurants. For the 
pros and cons of whether a company 
should assume this new corporate bur- 
den, see Bustness, Company Meals. 
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Grown up or GROWING. 


what a difference 
it makes | 


BUSINESSMEN: 
Come South and share in the 
ACTIVE, GROWING YEARS of the 
young industrial Southland! 





THERE’S NO HOLDING BACK the growing- 
up years! For young people, and young regions, 
too, are blessed with the boundless vitality and 


lively, high-spirited enthusiasm that belong 


inseparably to Youth. 


Consider the Southland today. Unlike older 
industrial areas already grown to maturity, 
the modern South is still a youngster when it 
comes to industrial development. Its young and 
growing markets consume goods of all kinds 
with insatiable, growing-up appetites. Its men 
and women in industry, not “set in their ways,” 

















quickly learn new skills and show a refreshing 
eagerness to give a full day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. 

There comes to every young and growing 
region a time of phenomenal, adolescent-like 
development to full maturity. This is its era 
of opportunity—the happy, vigorous, growing- 
up years. That time for the South is now. The 
opportunity is yours. Come South now and 
grow with the young, fast-growing Southland. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry A, Meaty 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 











All America is growing — but the fast-growing 
youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 
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Wash’n wear shirts of “Dacron and cotton 


resist wrinkles...cut laundry problems 


Let hot weather do its worst—this 
light, cool shirt retains its just-pressed 
look, keeps you looking fresh. Made 
of 65% ““Dacron’”* polyester fiber and 
35% cotton, it resists wrinkles even 
in the muggiest weather. And when 


this shirt is washed (either by hand 
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or machine), “Dacron” enables it to 
drip dry neat again. Little or no iron- 
ing is needed! Ideal for traveling. Get 
some soon —and breeze through sum- 
mer the neat, comfortable way! 


“or 
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THE NATION 
Leading from Strength 


With that age-old feminine talent for 
ferreting out secrets, mothers, wives and 
girl friends orbiting around the U.S. Mis- 
sile Test Center at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
got the word one day last week that it 
was testing time for another big one. All 
week explosions had been going off all 
over the world—the U.S. A-bomb tests in 
Nevada, the British H-bomb tests on 
Christmas Island in the Pacific—and Cape 
Canaveral was about to put on the most 
up-to-date performance of them all. 
Would it be the first test of the Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile? Or one 
of the little ones? Near Cocoa, Cocoa 
Beach, Melbourne and Rockledge, the 
lady watchers came out on the public 
beaches munching picnic lunches, and cas- 
ually waited for the answer. 

Only Jupiter. At 1:07 Friday after- 
noon a pure-white missile, its bottom 
spitting flame, soared into the blue sky. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” one woman said dis- 
appointedly, “that wasn’t the big one. I'm 
sure of that.” She was right; it was only 
the Army’s Jupiter, designed to carry a 
nuclear warhead a mere 1,500 miles. 





Associated Press 
Tue BritisH Boms 
More power for peace. 





Just as casual. just as relaxed. was U.S. 
Diplomat Harold Stassen as he strode 
around London and Paris last week. His 
job was to negotiate some sort of agree- 
mept with the Russians on disarmament 
so that A-bombs, H-bombs and intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles in Florida might 
some day become less necessary. Europe's 
headlines followed him about in friendly 
fashion (“OUTLOOK—PEACEFUL”). Even 
his colleagues in Washington—long put 
out because of his passion for headlines— 
were now looking upon him with a less 
jaundiced eye. Harold Stassen was keep- 
ing a tight lip and competently going 
about negotiations as delicate as any in 
U.S. history: to see whether the Russians 
are indeed willing to take a concrete, 
self-enforcing first step toward the reduc- 
tion of arms. 

Only Trust. Amid all the casualness 
and general relaxation there were still 
some notable dangers abroad. One was 
that a new deal on disarmament might 
set a trend toward coexistence in Europe, 
i.e., accepting the division of Germany 
and the Russian conquest of the satellites 
as “a finality.” Another danger was that 
Britain’s decision to sell strategic goods to 
Red China might set a trend toward co- 
existence in Asia, i.¢., recognition and re- 
spectability for Red China, a thought that 
the State Department speedily squashed 
(see below). But looming over the dan- 
gers was the fact that in the area of dis- 
armament the Western world trusted the 
President of the U.S. not to get bogged 
down in Communist traps, and Eisen- 
hower seemed to be justifying that trust. 

The best way the U.S. can negotiate 
with the Russians is from strength, he 
told congressional leaders one day last 
week, adding flatly that this is there- 
fore the worst possible time to cut the 
defense budget. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"Most Disappointed” 


A key effort of U.S. Asian policy since 
the Korean war has been to persuade 
the Western nations to enforce tough 
trade restrictions on Communist China— 
tougher even than on the Soviet bloc— 
specifically because Red China was a 
naked aggressor in Korea. Last week the 
policy was ripped up the middle when the 
British announced that they intended to 
relax their controls on Peking; Norway 
followed suit and so, probably, will others 
(see ForeEIGN News). The argument, as 
the British put it, was that it was “a 
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NEGOTIATOR STASSEN 


Less jaundice in the eyes. 


vexatious anomaly” that Britain could 
not sell to Communist China what it 
could sell to Communist Russia, and that 
such inequity should be corrected. The 
net effect was that Britain would soon 
start shipping trucks, tractors, locomo- 
tives, small generators and about 200 
dther items direct to Red China, thereby 
helping to build up Mao Tse-tung’s 
hardware-hungry state. 

“The U.S. is most disappointed by this 
action,” the State Department said in 
a communiqué that by diplomatic stand- 
ards was strongly worded. Although 
Washington generally was not very 
worked up, some Administration people 
worried that Britain's move would “im- 
mensely complicate” the job of combat- 
ting the influence of Red China, which 
now lacks almost everything needed for 
an industrialization program. 

Predictably, congressional reaction 
ranged from sympathetic understanding 
to outrage. Arkansas’ William Fulbright, 
second-ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, thought 
that Britain had simply acted because she 
was weary of waiting for the U.S. to 
change its “‘sterile’’ China policy. Senate 
Republican Leader William Knowland, 
unyielding foe of Peking and long twitted 
as the “Senator from Formosa,” rose on 
the Senate floor to warn that the British 
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“The past few months have seen the rise of a 
concerted effort to convince the American people 
of the desirability of closer economic and diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China. The pres- 
sures exerted to achieve these ends have reached 
alarming proportions since November. . .” 


IRCULATING among the nationwide membership of 

the staunchly anti-Chinese Communist “Committee of 
One Million” last week was this warning from their bi- 
partisan steering group. Topping the list of signatures was 
the name of Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas, a liberal Demo- 
crat. Among the other signers were New Jersey's Senator 
H, Alexander Smith and Minnesota’s Representative Walter 
H. Judd, both ardent Ikemen, and Joseph C. Grew, onetime 
(1944) Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the 
State Department and Franklin Roosevelt’s Ambassador 
to Japan. 

Although perhaps not “alarming,” a more-or-less con- 
certed effort to stimulate debate on a “realistic,” i.e., more 
lenient, U.S. China policy—if not to propagandize actively 
in its behalf—has indeed suddenly blossomed from public 
forums and periodical presses since last winter. Examples: 

@ The Foreign Policy Association, which supplies clubs and 
discussion groups across the nation with debating themes 
and background material on U.S. foreign policy, listed 
among its 1957 topics the problem: “Should the U.S. Deal 
With Red China?” The debate topic, said F.P.A., although 
fourth on a list of eight, has been among the most popular. 
Included in the background material was one article which 
asked rhetorically: “How long can the U.S. effectively 
attempt to bar the admission of Communist China to the 
U.N.?” The answer: not long. 

@ Two leading monthlies, Harper’s and the Atlantic, de- 
voted full-length feature articles to recognizing Red China. 
The left-wing New Republic devoted an entire issue to an 
“interim report” on the problem. The consensus: let’s get 
on with the job of diplomatic recognition, 

@ Many U.S. businessmen, including Henry Ford II, have 
allowed that the U.S, might be wise to relax its embargo 
on nonstrategic exports to Red China. Declared Automaker 
Ford: “We've got to take a new look at our relations with 
the Communist satellites. I think we need to be realistic 
and decide whether our trade and aid policy toward [them] 
and even Red China is in our own best interests.” 

@ Washington Democrat Warren G. Magnuson, announcing 
that his Special Senate Commerce Subcommittee would 
study opening U.S.-Red China trade, declared expansively: 
“We can’t keep 600 million people behind an economic Bam- 
boo Curtain forever just because we don’t like the politics 
of their government.” 


DEAD AIM AT THE FACTS 


The members of the 1957 China Lobby (Peking-style) 
differ widely among themselves about the degree of “prac- 
ticality” required if the U.S. is to “adjust” to the Communist 
Chinese power, but they generally have three main points in 
common: 1) the Peking regime is strongly rooted and in con- 
trol of the mainland; 2) neither the U.S. nor the Nationalist 
Chinese on Formosa can do anything about it; 3) recognition 
of these facts is essential to sound U.S. foreign policy. 

The members also differ on goals after the U.S. warms to 
Peking. One group believes that Chiang Kai-shek should be 
allowed to “vanish.” i.e., the U.S. should withdraw and let 
nature take its course on Formosa. Others. like Pundit Walter 
Lippmann, advocate a “Two-China” policy, i.e., the U.S. 
should “establish Formosa as an independent and neutralized 
state under the protection of the U.N. as part of the bargain 
which admitted Red China to the U.N.” 


DEBATE: OVER CHINA POLICY 
The Campaign for Realism Cuts Both Ways 
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The word is going around, as Pundit Lippmann wrote last 
week, that the President himself believes in the Two-China 
policy (Lippmann variety) but has avoided a reappraisal of 
current U.S. policy to keep “peace with Congress.” The fact 
is that today, after years of Communist pressure, armed- 
forces buildups and truce violations on the South Korean 
and South Viet Nam borders, the President and Secretary of 
State Dulles are firmly committed to and believe in a strong, 
anti-Peking line. Probably the best proof of this is the fact 
that tough-minded Walter Spencer Robertson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, is remaining at his 
post for the second term. Onetime Investment Banker 
Robertson, 63, served as a State Department officer under 
Ambassador Pat Hurley and General George Marshall in 
China during and after World War II, is one of the few men 
in the Department with an intimate knowledge of why U.S. 
policy failed in China. 

Basic to the Administration's policy of no recognition, no 
U.N. membership is the belief that Red China is aggressive, 
ruthlessly expansionist and implacably hostile to the U.S. 
And U.S. policymakers have by no means accepted the be- 
lief that Peking’s government is there to stay. Communist 
China, even more than Russia, shrouds itself in secrecy to 
keep the West ignorant of its internal weaknesses. Even if 
Chiang Kai-shek never returns to the mainland, the hidden 
strains that corrode every Communist dictatorship should 
not be written off. Chiang’s U.S.-supervised army adds to 
these strains, keeps Peking aware that Nationalist Chinese 
are backed by the second strongest army in Asia (Peking’s 
is first), As for the argument that the hand of friendship 
might lead Peking away from Moscow, State’s China 
policymakers reply that a tough policy, which puts strains 
on the Moscow-Peking alliance, is more likely to create 
disruption. And any time Mao is inclined to become a 
Tito, he can signal the fact openly or through dozens 
of diplomatic channels. 


DEAD AIM AT THE MYTH 


For the U.S. to recognize Communist Peking—and thus 
in effect break its moral commitment to the Chiang Kai- 
shek government—would be a blow not simply to the 
Chinese on Formosa, For one thing the loyalty of some 
14 million overseas Chinese in Southwest Asia—now largely 
pro-Nationalist—would also be involved. 

But the overriding hurt from a change in U.S. China 
policy would be to the idea of a free Asia. Since 1950 the 
U.S. has delivered some $7 billion in aid to its key Asian 
allies. The U.S. has had more in mind than providing its 
allies with a shield against Red Communist expansion. The 
ultimate aim: to prove that, given security and political 
stability, a non-Communist Asia can simultaneously solve 
its economic problems and work toward improvement and 
independence of the individual—and thus give the lie to the 
Communist myth that the only answer to Asian poverty 
is totalitarianism. 

The moral impact is beginning to be felt, e.g., in the 
Republic of South Viet Nam, which U.S. aid and Viet- 
namese enterprise have transformed in less than three years 
from a war-ravaged country into a notable anti-Communist 
bastion. There doughty President Ngo Dinh Diem (Time, 
May 20) is now lifting a standard that attracts many an- 
other Asian leader: he is providing remarkable proof that 
economic planning can be successfully combined with the 
classical values of Asia. 

To Diem and his fellow leaders across anti-Communist 
Asia—from Korea to the Philippines—a U.S. capitulation 
to Peking. either by dramatic act or slow erosion, would be 
a catastrophe. To the U.S.’s Asian flank in the cold war. 
it would be a mortal blow. 
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trade might “some day in the not too 
distant future strengthen Communist Chi- 
na to the point where it can feel it dares 
to take the risk of taking over the crown 
colony of Hong Kong. This is a calculated 
risk for which Her Majesty’s ministers 
must alone bear the responsibility.” 

The British struck close to the mark on 
one point when they explained that they 
must trade to live, and that U.S. stick-in- 
the-mud policies on tariff cuts had given 
them little choice. But when the talk 
turned to the observation that it was time 
for the U.S. to “reappraise” its basic 
nonrecognition of Red China, the answer 
was flatly no (see box). For its part. said 
the State Department, “the U.S. contem- 
plates no change in its policy of total em- 
bargo on trade with Communist China.” 


How to Win Elections 


For several subtle reasons, West Ger- 
many’s ancient (81) Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer always seems to contribute as 
much during his trips to Washington as 
he takes away in promises and reassur- 
ances for home political consumption. 
Partly it is because of his remarkable 
spryness, the grandfatherly twinkle in his 
wintry blue eyes while he is driving his 
hardheaded points. Partly it is because the 
U.S. has a better feeling about an explo- 
sively expanding Germany when it is per- 
sonified by Adenauer’s good sense and 
restraint. Partly it is because Adenauer 
stands rocklike in his anti-Communism, 
even though his Germany is alternately 
set upon and smiled upon by the Com- 
munists next door. 

All these qualities were evident last 
week as Adenauer plodded through his 
fifth visit in Washington. Into three days 
Adenauer crammed a White House meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower, two for- 





mal sessions with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, a round of state 
dinners, a press conference, a visit to 


the National Gallery of Art, and sepa- 
rate speeches to the House and Senate 
(he spoke in German, but printed trans- 
lations were handed around in advance). 
On Capitol Hill, Campaigner Adenauer 
was introduced to the 1956 rivals for 
the vice-presidency, California’s Richard 
Nixon and Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver. 
Adenauer jokingly asked them for a bit 
of advice on how to win his own upcom- 
ing election campaign. Advised Nixon 
and Kefauver in rare agreement: get 
out and shake plenty of hands. “It must 
be good,” mused the Chancellor, no mean 
handshaker himself. “I'll use it.” 

It was basically to get political aid for 
the September elections that Konrad Ade- 
nauer came to the U Keenly aware 
that his political enemies are making cap- 
ital out of his failure to reunite divided 
Germany, Adenauer wanted Ike to soothe 
West German fears that the U.S. might 
make a disarmament agreement with Rus- 
sia without insisting on German reunifica- 
tion as part of the deal. Adenauer got 
what he wanted: issued after his White 
House visit was an Eisenhower-Adenauer 
joint communiqué affirming that 1) U.S. 
disarmament negotiations would not “‘prej- 
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Behind the twinkle, many winters of wisdom. 


udice’ German reunification, and 2) no 
“comprehensive” disarmament agreement 
would be made before “a prior solution” 
of the reunification problem. As a special 
favor, Ike promised in the communiqué to 
consult with Britain and France about 
holding a four-power conference with 
Russia aimed at German reunification, 
as Adenauer urged, when and if “an 
initial disarmament agreement” is reached. 


THE BUDGET 


Remember Guam! 

In the Republican Chamber of Legis- 
lative Horrors (pre-World War II divi- 
sion), nothing quite brings the shivers to 
a veteran G.O.P. Congressman like the 
memory of the party vote against the forti- 
fication of Guam.* When the Japanese 
seized Guam, the No-voters had to start 
explaining, and those who survived have 
been explaining ever since. Last week, as 
the Eisenhower Administration's $38 bil- 
lion defense budget came up for floor 
action in the House, the Republicans re- 
membered Guam very well—but the Dem- 
ocrats lined themselves up in a party-line 
vote against the President's defense budget 
that might haunt them for years to come. 

The new-found Republican solidarity 
was partly the result of White House 
pressure, but mostly the work of House 
Republican Leader Joe Martin. At Mar- 
tin’s request, Pentagon experts worked 
over the weekend on the $2.5 billion 
defense reduction proposed by the House 
Appropriations Committee. They came 
back with $308 million (later changed to 
$313 million) in restorations that they 
considered absolutely essential to the 





* The memorable vote came on a 1939 proposal 
to spend $5,000,000 for dredxir 
Guam's harbor, constructing seaplane ramps and 
buildings. Actually, these 
have done littl to deter 
seizure in December 1941. 
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armed forces. Martin presented the list to 
the 30-member House Republican Policy 
Committee, laid the facts on the line in 
cold political terms. Said he: “If we are 
going to the voters as a party next year, 
we've got to show more party responsibil- 
ity.” Added Pennsylvania's Representative 
Hugh Scott: “Are we going to hand the 
Democrats another phony issue like forti- 
fication of Guam and | Republican failure 
to back| economic aid for Korea |in 
1950|?" With only one dissenting vote 
(Nebraska's archconservative A. L, Mil- 
ler) the policy group decided to back the 
$300 million-plus restoration. 

“All Right. All Right." Next morning 
Joe Martin and other congressional leaders 
gathered in the White House for a heated 
30-minute discussion with Dwight Eisen- 
hower. The President was resigned to a 
$1.3 billion “bookkeeping” cut, e¢.g., in 
capital reserves available to the Defense 
Department. But he insisted that the re- 
maining $1.2 billion reduction proposed 
by the House Appropriations Committee 
would cut into the muscle of U.S. military 
power. The cold-war balance, he argued, 
has tipped in favor of the West. The U.S. 
is involved in delicate disarmament talks 
with Russia, and it would be far better 
to negotiate from strength than weakness. 
“I've dealt with this thing for 4o years,” 
said Ike. “I’ve gone over the military 
budget with a fine toothcomb, and I know 
what I’m talking about.’ 

His box-toed black shoes barely touch- 
ing the floor as he perched on his chair, 
Joe Martin argued back. The political 
reality, said Martin, was that House Re- 
publicans simply would not go much above 
$300 million in restorations. Finally—and 
unhappily—Ike gave in. “All right.” he 
said. “All right, Joe. You are my field 





Standing: Secretary of State Dulles and West 
Germany's Foreign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
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marshal in this thing. If you think $300 
million or so is the best you can do, go 
to it.” 

"A Monkey on Your Back." Field Mar- 
shal Martin went to it. He was among the 
first to speak when the defense budget hit 
the House floor that afternoon. He was, he 
said, all for economy, but “I think the 
poorest place in the world to begin that 
economy is risking our national security.’ 
He ticked off a list of what the proposed 
cuts would mean: military reductions of 
10,000 soldiers, 10,000 sailors, 9,500 air- 
men, 3,000 marines. 100 naval aircraft 
two destroyers and a guided-missile de- 
stroyer leader, plus Air Force planes and 
guided missiles. 

Indiana Republican Charles Halleck 
and Illinois Republican Les Arends gave 
personal testimony about the political 
consequences of voting against security 
(both had gone against the fortification 
of Guam and economic aid to Korea). 
“There was,’ added Halleck, “provision 
for some additional battleships before 
Pearl Harbor. Some of us voted against 
that. As I say, it turned out to be a mat- 
ter of great concern to some of us.” Penn- 
sylvania’s Scott drove home the point. 
Said he, turning to the Democratic side: 
“I state this today as a warning that 
should we enter into a war with even less 
notice than occurred in the last one, the 
monkey will be on the back of you who 
for so long have professed your support of 
the President of the United States, even 
asserting that your support has exceeded 
that of his own party.” 

"Oh, What Crimes.'’ Texas Democrat 
George Mahon, chairman of an Appropri- 
ations subcommittee on military spending, 
spoke for the budget cutters. Said Mahon: 
“Those who would mislead, confuse and 
intimidate say if you cut this budget it 
could lead to disaster. How naive, how 
irresponsible can you be, if you think a 
cut of 3% could lead us to disaster?” 
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The closest in a series of votes, gener- 
ally following party lines, came on the 
fourth day of debate. It was on a Repub- 
lican amendment to restore $8,000,000 to 
Army research and development. George 
Mahon scoffed at programs to study traf- 
fic crashes, dreams and the problem of 
sleeping. “Oh.” he cried, “what crimes 
have been committed on the taxpayer in 
the name of liberty and in the name of 
research and development!” 

Many Democrats were restive about 
cutting into national defense, but they had 
long since been committed by their lead- 
ership into steering an economy course 
(Time, May 27). Only about a dozen of 
them marched up the aisle to vote with 
Republicans. Whips of both parties round- 
ed up stragglers in cloakrooms and corri- 
dors. As the late-comers rushed into the 
House chamber, the vote teetered back 
and forth. Finally the result was an- 
nounced: 137 to 133 against adding the 
$8,000,000. That was about it: after an 
unsuccessful Republican attempt to send 
the slashed defense bill back to commit- 
tee for more money, the House passed it 
with only one nay vote (New Jersey Re- 
publican Gordon Canfield). 

Advance in Adversity. The Eisenhower 
Administration had suffered a painful set- 
back—yet surprisingly, the overall pros- 
pects for the defense budget were im- 
proved during the week. President Eisen- 
hower continued to take active leadership 
in the fight. As rarely before during the 
budget fracas, his Administration was 
marching in step. Even if it had been 
deliberately timed, the announcement of 
the resignation of Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey (see below), who had 
gotten out of step with his hair-curling- 
depression remarks, could hardly have 
been more pointed. Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, an economic conservative 
by birth, instinct and training, stepped to 
the firing line with a denunciation of 





“budget butchers. whose latest proposals 
go far beyond sound economy and now 
threaten progress and peace.” In the face 
of the united Administration front. con- 
gressional budget-cutting mail was slack- 
ing off, and letters supporting the Presi- 
dent were beginning to pile up. 

The House votes showed Republicans 
backing the President and Democrats 
pushing against him in the touchy field of 
national defense. That fact was not lost on 
Senate Democrats, long proud of their de- 
fense record, who found themselves liking 
heavy economy less and less. Therefore, 
with Republican Leader William Know- 
land pledging to support defense resto- 
rations despite his own budget-cutting 
hopes, the Senate outlook was increasingly 
promising. Best prospect: the Senate may 
go along with the $1.3 billion in ‘“book- 
keeping” reductions, but restore the $1.2 
billion in muscle cuts from the armed 
forces. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Milestone Departure 

If any man other than the President him- 
self symbolized the first Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, it was marble-cool, granite- 
solid Treasury Secretary George Magoffin 
Humphrey. He was Dwight Eisenhower's 
closest Cabinet friend, the President's 
most trusted adviser in domestic affairs, 
the architect of a fiscal policy that helped 
bring record-breaking prosperity in peace- 
time. Months ago, George Humphrey tele- 
graphed his intention to return to private 
business at the end of the 85th Congress 
(Time, Feb. 11). The announcement last 
week of his resignation was therefore no 
surprise. But it was a highly significant 
landmark: it was in a strong sense the 
dividing line between the first Eisenhower 
Administration and a second Eisenhower 
Administration with new needs, new plans 
and new ambitions. 
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Doubtful Breakthrough. George Hum- 
phrey was just the man Washington need- 
ed in the years 1953-56. He had turned 
Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna Co. from a 
money-losing ($2,000,000 a year) mining 
potpourri into a business giant with hold- 
ings worth $25 million. He could be 
counted upon to administer Treasury as 
a business—with a public trust—instead 
of a political plaything. Midwesterner 
Humphrey was a proud conservative who 
believed—and went far toward proving— 
that individual initiative could best thrive 
with a minimum of Government interfer- 
ence. It was most advisedly that Ike once 
called Humphrey “my best appointment.” 

But George Humphrey, a Taftman be- 
fore 1952. had a hard time swallowing 
what the President came to call Modern 
Republicanism. He could see the point of 
defense costs as long as they dealt with 
essential hardware, but he had little sym- 
pathy with foreign economic aid, and even 
less for the “welfare state’ programs that 
wedged their way into the 1958 budget. 
His doubts broke through, almost by acci- 
dent, when he made his famed remark 
last January that continued big budgets 
would bring on a hair-curling depression. 
Humphrey's prediction strongly influenced 
his business friends and encouraged a boom 
in G.O.P. conservatism; ultimately it led 
to a bipartisan economy binge in Congress 
that threatened not only the budget but 
the whole Eisenhower program. 

Relieved Sigh. Ike’s letter expressing 
“profound regret” at Humphrey’s resigna- 
tion was heartfelt, for from their first meet- 
ings he and Humphrey had understood 
each other. The President was pleased that, 
before leaving Washington (probably to 
take over the board chairmanship of Pitts- 
burgh’s National Steel Corp., which he 
helped found in 1929), Humphrey will see 
the 1958 budget through Congress. But 
many an Eisenhower Republican breathed 
a sigh of relief when the White House 
announced, well in advance of the fact, 
that Humphrey’s successor will be former 
Deputy Defense Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson (see box), who could well be- 
come the fiscal symbol of the second 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Like Humphrey, Bob Anderson is a 
solid businessman—and 20 years younger. 
Like Humphrey, he is a good man to turn 
to in moments of crisis. But Anderson also 
has a firsthand knowledge not only of the 
U.S.’s defenses but of the perils and oppor- 
tunities of cold war; e.g., last summer 
President Eisenhower secretly sent Ander- 
son to the Middle East to pave the way 
for King Saud’s U.S. visit, which in turn 
paid massive premiums during the recent 
Jordanian crisis. 

Thus, making the key change in his 
Cabinet to date,* the President swings 
from a Treasury Secretary who helped 
build the economic base to one who can 
help make the most of it during the 
remainder of Ike’s term. 





tt 


* Only three other members of the remarkably 
stable original Eisenhower Cabinet have left: 
Labor Secretary Martin Durkin, Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, 
and Interior Secretary Douglas McKay. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
Use of the Fifth 


The U.S. Supreme Court last week 
dealt with a familiar constitutional issue: 
the Fifth Amendment. Before the court 
was the case of New York City Attorney 
Max Halperin, convicted in «955 of tax- 
fixing conspiracy* and attempting to cor- 
rupt witnesses before a grand jury. Before 
his indictment Halperin had declined, 
under the Fifth, to testify against himself 


* Along with Influence Peddler Henry (The 
Dutchman”) Grunewald and Internal Revenue 
Official Daniel Bolich, On the tax-fixing count, 
the Supreme Court ordered new trials for 
Grunewald, Bolich and Halperin because of 
questions arising about the statute of limitations. 
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before a grand jury. Because the trial 
judge permitted this use of the Fifth to be 
cited against him at his trial, the Supreme 
Court, on a relatively clear point of law, 
ordered a new trial. 

Beyond the Law? But in the court’s 
decision a flock of pundits and commenta- 
tors thought they found backing for their 
long-argued opinion that the use of the 
Fifth Amendment carries with it no public 
stigma, social, economic or otherwise. The 
Supreme Court, wrote New York Times- 
man James Reston, had spoken out “em- 
phatically” against the “popular tenden- 
cy” of assuming that a witness ‘‘must be 
guilty of some wrongdoing if he invokes 
the Fifth Amendment.” Thus it was 
claimed the court had rebutted President 
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Named by President 


Eisenhower 


last week to succeed George Magof- 
fin Humphrey as Treasury Secreta- 


ry: Robert Bernerd Anderson, 47. 


Early Years. Son of a Texas cot- 
ton and dairy farmer, Bob Anderson 
worked his way through two years of 
college, then taught high school in 
home-town Burleson (pop. 800), and 
coached an unbeaten football team 
on the side, until he could save enough 
to start himself through the Univer- 
sity of Texas law school. During his 
final year of law school, Democrat 
Anderson campaigned for the state 
legislature on weekends, was elected 
the day he graduated (with the best 
scholastic record in the school’s his- 
tory) in 1932. 

Career. Appointed state tax com- 
missioner at 24, he became at 31 gen- 
eral manager of the W. T. Waggoner 
estate, a land, cattle and oil empire 
sprawling over six Texas counties. 
Turning down inviting offers—among 
them the $75,000-a-year presidency of 
the American Petroleum Institute— 
he stuck with the estate, expanding 
it steadily, In late 1952, on the advice 
of Texas’ then-Governor Allan Shiv- 
ers, Dwight Eisenhower nominated An- 
derson as Navy Secretary. Never be- 
fore aboard an ocean-going vessel. 
Anderson navigated the Navy expertly 
from his swivel chair. Item: with rare 
courage he reversed the decision of 
senior Navy brass, recommended the 
promotion of passed-over Captain Hy- 
man G. Rickover, able “father” of 
the atomic submarine, to rear admiral. 
He succeeded Roger M. Kyes as Dep- 
uty Defense Secretary in May 1954. 
Sitting in for Defense Secretary 
Charles Erwin Wilson at National Se- 
curity Council sessions, he impressed 
Dwight Eisenhower with his penetrat- 





ing, cool-headed summary of the case 
for defending the Nationalist-held is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu during 
the Formosa Strait crisis in 1954-55. 
Over Ike’s protests, Anderson left 
Washington in 1955 to take over the 
presidency of sprawling Ventures, Ltd., 
a Canadian mining firm, where in a 
short time he rang up a reputation for 
good sense and audacity. 

Politics. A longtime Democrat and 
friend of Texas Democratic politicos 
(including Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn), Anderson backed Ike 
in 1952, switched his registration to 
Republican in 1956. In general out- 
look, Anderson could well serve as a 
model Eisenhower Republican. George 
Humphrey, who became an Anderson 
friend and admirer through Cabinet 
contacts, recommended him as the best 
man for the Treasury job. 

Personality. Anderson combines an 
easy grin and mild manner with busi- 
nesslike drive and savvy. has little 
time for the social circuit, plenty of 
time for such interests as the Boy 
Scouts. Stricken with polio at three, 
he still walks with a slight limp that 
keeps him out of active sports and 
kept him out of service in World War 
II. Uncomfortable about missing mil- 
itary service, he once said, holding a 
forefinger a quarter-inch above his 
desk top: “When it comes to measur- 
ing who has given up most for his 
country, I measure about this high.” 
But in the opinion of official and un- 
official Washington, Bob Anderson is 
well on the way to measuring much 
higher than mos. men can reach, 





Eisenhower’s recent commonsensical re- 
mark that “if a man has to go to the Fifth 
Amendment, there must be something he 
doesn’t want to tell.”” By the same reason- 
ing, A.F.L.-C.1.O. President George 
Meany could be held to be wrong in con- 
cluding that Teamster Dave Beck’s use 
of the Fifth Amendment was reason 
enough for booting him off the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. executive council. 

Some of the Supreme Court’s language 
gave color to the idea that the court was 
reaching beyond a rule of law in an at- 
tempt to set a pattern of social behavior. 
The majority opinion, written by Justice 
John Marshall Harlan, favorably quoted 
Harvard Law Dean Erwin Griswold, a 
leading advocate of the anything-goes 
school of Fifth Amendment pleading. And 
a concurring opinion by Justice Hugo 
Black (with Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Justices William Douglas and William 
J. Brennan) argued that the use of the 
Fifth Amendment should neither “discred- 
it” nor “convict” any person. 

Higher than Jail? If the Supreme 
Court was in fact trying to tell the U.S. 
public how it should react toward Fifth 
Amendment pleaders, then the court had 
overstepped its legal province to become 
a social arbiter. While generally approving 
the decision, Reston’s own Times felt 
bound to point out editorially: “A banker 
who invokes the Fifth Amendment when 
charged with embezzlement will scarcely 
retain the confidence of his depositors, 
Labor organizations need not continue to 
support a labor leader who invokes the 
Fifth Amendment or any other’ amend- 
ment to avoid accounting for union funds.” 

That being very much the case, a good 
many U.S. citizens will probably go right 
along with the point made by Sidney 
Hook, chairman of philosophy at New 
York University, in his recently published 
Common Sense and the Fifth Amend- 
ment (Time. May 27): “Anybody may 
keep out of jail by invoking the privilege 
against self-incrimination, But there are 
many posts in which we may legitimately 
require standards of conduct higher than 
those sufficient to keep out of a jail.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Man from Minnesota 

In Washington's political spectrum, Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Minnesota’s Stevensonian Democrat Hu- 
bert Humphrey are many shades apart. 
Yet last week Senator Humphrey and Sec- 
retary Dulles emerged arm in arm from a 
conference at Dulles’ home in which 
Dulles heaped laurels on Humphrey. Rea- 
son: so sharp an impression of U.S. inter- 
est had Humphrey created during a four- 
week tour of Europe and the Middle East, 
so well did he defend U.S. policy there, 
that diplomatic cables into Foggy Bot- 
tom were buzzing with well-dones. 

Humphrey's role as traveling defender of 
Dwight Eisenhower was no sudden switch. 
Appointed U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations last year, Humphrey roamed U.N. 
lounges asking questions about world af- 
fairs, frequently ended up explaining and 
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defending U.S. foreign policy. Roaming 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Lebanon, Israel and 
Egypt last month, he kept asking ques- 
tions, kept speaking out for U.S. policy. 
In the process Humphrey learned some 
new facts of Middle East life. 

Landing in Arab countries he found 
himself looked on suspiciously as a Zion- 
ist because he is a liberal Democrat and 
political clansman of Harry Truman, who 
had recognized Israel the day the tiny 
state was established. Humphrey con- 
quered suspicion by listening attentively, 
answering Arab complaints with clear-cut 
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Distance lent enchantment. 


definitions of U.S. aims, letting his hosts 
have the last word. The Arabs came to 
accept him as no Zionist, but a man of un- 
derstanding and sympathy. 

Great Document. Humphrey’s high 
point was a three-hour conference with 
Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Humphrey soon discovered that Nasser 
knew very little about Eisenhower. He 
had, he said, read Crusade in Europe. Asked 
Humphrey: “Have you read President 
Eisenhower's second inaugural address?” 
When Nasser replied “No,” Humphrey 
sent round to the U.S. Embassy for a 
copy, advised Nasser to read “one of the 
greatest documents for peace ever writ- 
ten.” Said Humphrey: “Eisenhower seeks 
to dominate no one, and it appears to me 
that anyone who really wants peace in the 
world can find it with the President of the 
United States.” 

Humphrey noted that as Nasser talked 
about his own country he seemed “happy 
and positive.” But when he spoke of the 
international scene, he became bitter, 
cynical and critical. “If you would con- 
centrate your talents and energies on the 
political and economic development of 
Egypt,” advised Humphrey, “you would be 
making a real contribution to the world, 
but your fishing in international waters 
will lead to nothing but trouble. Why dab- 





ble in great international matters when 
you have so many economic troubles at 
home that need your attention?” Nasser 
smiled and shrugged away the question. 

Remarkable Restraint. One point of 
current diplomacy that impressed Hum- 
phrey: when Nasser spoke of Israel, he 
seemed remarkably restrained. Possibly he 
was feeling his way toward some face- 
saving way of settling the problems of 
Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba. Humphrey’s 
final reassurance on behalf of the U.S.: 
“We don’t want a grain of sand from your 
deserts, a stone from your pyramids, or a 
drop of water from your canal. We don’t 
even want your gratitude. All we want 
is peace.” 

If Nasser and the Middle East benefited 
from Hubert Humphrey’s earnest sojourn, 
the Senator profited as well. He never 
missed an opportunity to plug the U.S. 
surplus-food-disposal program—a__ pro- 
gram that helps bolster the price of Min- 
nesota farm products. And he returned to 
Washington considerably more seasoned 
diplomatically than when he left. His 
grateful homecoming reception was only 
part payment for a job unusually well 
done. The greater hope was that Humphrey 
might emerge as the Senate’s new voice of 
foreign policy—a voice that has been dis- 
turbingly stilled since Georgia’s Walter 
George departed. 


Report on Lobbying 

Appointed. soon after South Dakota’s 
Republican Senator Francis Case told of 
a $2,500 campaign-contribution offer from 
a natural-gas lobbyist, a Special Senate 
Committee worked on and off (mostly 
off) for 14 months, interviewed 146 wit- 
nesses, appealed to Senators, press and 
public to come forth with specific cases 
of crooked lobbying. Last week the com- 
mittee, headed by Arkansas Democrat 
John McClellan, issued its report, reached 
one major conclusion: “One of the strik- 
ing circumstances in the investigations 
has been the lack of specific complaints, or 
specific facts or information, concerning 
attempts to influence any member of the 
Senate improperly or illegally.” 

Nevertheless, the committee, urging 
that the policing of lobbyists and of cam- 
paign spending be placed in the hands of 
the congressional watchdog, the U.S. 
Comptroller General, recommended two 
new pieces of legislation: 

1) A “Legislative Activities Disclosure 
Act” that would require professional lob- 
byists to file with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral reports on receipts and expenditures, 
and to name employees paid $300 or 
more. Reports would also be demanded 
of persons starting major write-your- 
Congressman campaigns and from those 
spending $50,000 or more in any twelve 
months for publicity aimed substantially 
at influencing legislation. Maximum pen- 
alty for failure to file reports: a $10,000 
fine and a year in jail. Maximum punish- 
ment for false statements: a $10,000 fine 
and five years’ imprisonment. 

2) A “Political Activities Disclosure 
Act” that would remove all limits on 
presidential campaign spending (now set 
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at $3,000,000 for each political commit- 
tee—and generally ignored). Total cam- 
paign contributions by any individual 
would be limited to $15,000 a year (under 
present law, a contributor may give up 
to $5,000 to as many candidates or com- 
mittees as he wishes). Committees at 
nearly all political levels would be re- 
quired to file reports with the Comptrol- 
ler General. 

In closing out his committee’s work, 
McClellan proudly added a footnote to 
the investigation: the committee had 
spent only $163,271 of its $350,000 au- 
thorization—which was hardly a bargain 
since it had never really worked very hard 
at tracing the connections between lob- 
byists and the nation’s lawmakers. 


WYOMING 


Cruel Mountain 


Duluth Radio-TV Executive Dalton 
LeMasurier, 47, and his wife Dorothy, 45, 
were accustomed to traveling as they 
pleased, but this junket seemed even bet- 
ter than usual. Flying their own twin- 
engine Beechcraft. they had left Minne- 
sota for Florida to arrange the return of 
their 62-ft. cabin cruiser Caprice (which 
they sailed south last fall), then visited a 
married daughter in El! Paso. In Pasadena 
they visited their lonesome actor-son 
Ronald, treated him to a steak dinner. 
The following day they were homeward 
bound, leisurely droning the miles north- 
east across Wyoming's rugged mountains. 

While Dorothy thumbed the Saturday 
Evening Post, her pilot-husband radioed 
ahead to Rawlins. Wyo. for the weather, 
learned that a vicious storm front was 
spreading across surrounding Carbon 
County. As they flew through the grey 
fringes of the storm at 8,200 ft., Dorothy 
heard the engines sputter; then her hus- 
band shouted: “Hang on, darling, we're 
going to crash!” 

Down Through Snow. The Beechcraft 
dipped and fell, slid heavily into a steep 
mountainside, shearing off the starboard 
engine and wing. As flames lashed at the 
cabin, the LeMasuriers scrambled to safe- 
ty, narrowly escaped the exploding fuel 
tanks. Then a rainstorm squall broke and 
put out the fire. Although they did not 
know it, the LeMasuriers had crashed 
only a mile upslope from a sheepherder's 
camp on Ferris Mountain (9.500 ft.), 
40 miles north of Rawlins. 

Confident of quick rescue, they gath- 
ered together their slim rations (three 
pieces of chocolate, a bottle of protein 
and calcium tablets) and salvaged cloth- 
ing, holed up for several nights in a shel- 
ter rigged from signal-flare parachutes, 
kept their feet warm in below-freezing 
temperatures by tucking them into an 
oversized insulated ice bucket. Although 
Dalton had suffered a head injury in the 
crash, it seemed minor; they decided to 
strike out down the slope through the 
waist-deep snow. Pausing to rest on a 
ledge, the exhausted couple rigged a 
shaky windbreak and decided to stay put. 
There Dalton LeMasurier died of a brain 
hemorrhage. 
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Upon a Hunch. Alone against the 
mountain, Dorothy LeMasurier kept her 
wits about her. She carefully covered her 
husband with part of a parachute. She 
put a red sweater on a pole to attract 
search planes, went on using a salvaged 
bucket to melt snow (by body warmth) 
for drinking water. Every day she took 
pains to stand up and do a few exercises. 
Protected by several layers of clothing 
against the cold and sleet, she ticked off 
the days with lipstick on a nearby tree. 
But shock and exposure began to tell. 
After 19 days on Ferris Mountain, only 
twelve scarlet daubs were on the tree. 

One morning last week, Jack Putnam, 
foreman of nearby Buzzard Ranch, rode 
his horse up Ferris Mountain. Le- 
Masurier’s radio-TV company in Duluth 
had offered a $2,500 reward for anyone 
who located the plane, and Putnam had a 
hunch. Late in the morning he spotted a 
tiny speck of silver high on the mountain- 
side. He quickly reported his find, and an 
evacuation party was soon puffing its way 
up the rocky slope. Closing the summit, 
they heard a faint cry, at first thought it 
was an echo. Then they found Dorothy 
LeMasurier on a snowbank. “I don’t be- 
lieve it,” exclaimed one veteran moun- 
taineer. “That woman can’t be alive.” 

As her rescuers gaped, Dorothy Le- 
Masurier, unharmed except by shock and 
malnutrition after 1g days on the moun- 
tain, exclaimed: “I’m so glad to see you.” 
Then she pointed to her husband's body. 
“He's right over there, but he is dead,” 
she said. “He died on the fourth day. 
But I’m so happy to see you that I don’t 
feel like crying.” 

Later, bedded down in a Rawlins hos- 
pital, Dorothy did cry. Every time a 
plane droned high overhead, she covered 
her face and wept. 
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THE CAPITAL 
White House Whirlybird 


Gently as a gnat touching meringue, a 
blue-and-silver three-seat helicopter last 
week eased down onto a yellow marker on 
the White House lawn. Correspondents 
duly noted the executive mansion’s first 
helicopter landing.* But the practice de- 
scent marked something else as well. Air 
Pioneer Dwight Eisenhower was the first 
President to use a light plane (the twin- 
engined Aero-Commander 560) in short 
hops, ¢.g., to and from his Gettysburg 
farm. Now Ike is ready to employ 
the air age’s newest child in civil-defense 
evacuation and in flights of convenience 
over Washington’s heavy ground traffic, 
especially to and from the National Air- 
port. The search for machine and man 
safe enough to ferry him took nearly 
four years. 

The President’s chief pilot and Air 
Force aide, Colonel William G. Draper, 
found the machine last autumn after dis- 
carding other helicopter models one by 
one. Since its appearance in 1954, Bell Air- 
craft's H-47J] had logged an impressive 
safety and maintenance record, though its 
range (151 nautical miles) and speed (92 
knots) are not exceptional. Bent on safety 
first. Draper climbed aboard an H-47] 
for a tough six-part performance test, 
then began looking for an Air Force pilot 
who could match the copter. 

Shell-Chopped Chopper. The Air Force 
culled its files for helicopter pilots who 
had 2,000 to 4,000 hours of flight time 


%* The first White House Autogiro landing was 
made April 22, 1931, when James Ray stepped 
out of a Pitcairn to receive the 1930 Collier 
Trophy from President Hoover. President Taft 
witnessed the first airplane landing there (by 
Harry Atwood) in 1911, 
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without accident. Ten were ordered to 
Washington for interviews with a three- 
man board headed by Draper. Their life 
histories were probed their technical 
knowledge plumbed, and they were told 
only that they might have to fly some 
“very important people.” 

Chosen for the job: sturdy, blue-eyed 
Major Joseph E. Barrett, 33, a tough but 
affable World War II veteran from Rule, 
Texas. Flying B-17s, Pilot Barrett was 
shot down over Schweinfurt, Germany 
spent 1g months in a German prison 
camp. In 1947 he transferred to helicop- 
ters, logged 250 combat hours in Korea, 
won a Silver Star for flying a_ shell- 
chopped chopper 70 miles behind enemy 
lines to retrieve a wounded fighter pilot. 

Secret Service Following. As Ike's 
pilot, Barrett will be called on for no such 
derring-do. But if troubles arise, he has 
been thoroughly schooled. Since his selec- 
tion, Barrett has flown the H-47J 75 
hours. has crisscrossed Washington pin- 
pointing emergency landing sites, e.g., the 
Jefferson Memorial lawn, 

Completing his first White House land- 
ing last week, Barrett lifted again, headed 
off to National Airport for more practice. 
Next month man and machine will return 
to the White House for the “Operation 
Alert” civil-defense drill. This flight will 
be the payoff: the first U.S. President to 
ride a helicopter will climb aboard to be 
whisked away from simulated danger— 
accompanied by a second copter carry- 
ing two Secret Servicemen. 


ARMED FORCES 
18 Miles Up 


In one of a series of Air Force experi- 
ments designed to test human reaction to 
stratospheric flight (as in rocketcraft or 
manned satellites), Air Force Captain 
Joe W. Kittinger Jr. this week soared in 
a balloon over South St. Paul to a new 
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Back rolled the tide toward Tokyo Bay. 


manned balloon altitude record: 18 miles 
(96,000 ft.), besting the old Navy-made 
mark, set last November, by almost four 
miles. 

Guided by Colonel: John P. Stapp 
(TIME, Sept. 12, 1955), boss of the Air 
Force’s Aero Medical Laboratories, eager 
Jet Pilot Kittinger, 28, climbed into an 
instrument-cramped, air-conditioned gon- 
dola, was borne upward by a huge helium- 
filled plastic balloon as ground crews 
tracked his progress. Kittinger took only 
80 minutes to reach the 18-mile mark 
spent two hours at peak height before 
failure of his voice transmitter promoted 
safety-conscious Supervisor Stapp to or- 
der him to earth. 








Shizuo Fukui from Midway—U.S. Novo 
DooMED JAPANESE CARRIER 
Down went the entire strategy. 
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S. Yorktown Ficuts A Lostnc BattLe AGAINST JAPANESE BOMBERS 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
June 4, 1942 


It was June 4, 1942, and World War II 
in the Pacific was almost six months old. 
Pearl Harbor lay far behind, a symbol of 
heartbreaking disaster; Singapore had fall- 
en, and so had Rangoon, and so had Cor- 
regidor, The U.S. fleet, though it had won 
a strategic edge, had been mauled, and the 
carrier Lexington sunk, in the Battle of 
the Coral Sea (May 4-8). Japan was 
threatening Australia,and her ships scouted 
with impunity around the Indian Ocean 
and Ceylon. The U.S., a long way yet 
from the glory days of island landings, had 
to latch on to the one little triumph of 
Jimmy Doolittle’s 30 seconds over Tokyo. 

Now the Japanese carriers were on their 
way toward the biggest offensive of all. 
“Spirits were high—and why not?” ex- 
ulted a Japanese naval aviator aboard the 
carrier flagship Akagi. “Every man was 
convinced that he was about to participate 
in yet another brilliant victory.” 

The fateful meeting was the Battle of 
Midway, fought 15 years ago this week. 
It was one of the decisive battles of his- 
tory. a fight no less monumental than 
Salamis, or Lepanto, or Trafalgar. Japan's 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, architect of 
victory at Pearl Harbor, had flung a vast 
armada of 200 ships and 700 planes across 
the Pacific to Wake Island and to the 
Aleutians, with the spearhead pointing to- 
ward a remote, strategic atoll called Mid- 
way (see map). His plan was to seize 
Midway, “sentry for Hawaii,” draw out 
what was left of the U.S. fleet, and win the 
war quickly before U.S. industrial might 
could be brought to bear. “In the last 
analysis,” he argued, “the success or fail- 
ure of our entire strategy in the Pacific 
will be determined by whether or not we 
succeed in destroying the U.S. fleet, more 
particularly its carrier forces.” 

U.S. Admiral Chester Nimitz, though 
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heavily outnumbered, was not without 
hidden assets. Not long before, in perhaps 
the greatest intelligence victory of the 
war, the U.S. had managed to break the 
Japanese navy’s principal code. Admiral 
Nimitz, thus forewarned of the Japanese 
grand strategy, now planned to throw his 
whole air strength against one part of the 
Japanese armada—the carrier strike force 
—before Admiral Yamamoto could con- 
centrate overwhelmingly. 

Specifically, Nimitz swung his three 
carriers—Enter prise, Hornet, Yorktown— 
around to the northeast of Midway to 
take the Japanese by surprise from the 
flank. “You will be governed by the prin- 
ciple of calculated risk,” Nimitz told his 
task force commanders, Rear Admirals 
Raymond A. Spruance and Frank Jack 
Fletcher, who well knew that the three 
carriers were about all that stood between 
the Japanese and California. Not far 
away, gliding serenely through a fog bank 
amid their great escort, the Japanese car- 
riers Akagi, Kaga, Soryu and Hiryu pre- 
pared for their strike to win the war. 

"Ambush!" At 0430 the eastern sky 
was tinged with a faint glow as the battle 
began. A southeasterly breeze and calm 
seas provided ideal launching conditions 
for the Japanese airmen as they roared 
off, 108 dive bombers and covering fight- 
ers, to blast the defense and land-based 
aircraft on Midway. “There is no evi- 
dence of an enemy task force in our 
vicinity,” said Yamamoto’s strike force 
commander, Vice Admiral Chuichi Na- 
gumo. “It is therefore possible for us to 
attack Midway ... We can then turn 
around, meet an approaching enemy task 
force and destroy it.” 

But almost at once, Airman Nagumo, 
task force commander in the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, began to come unstuck. His 
scouting planes were late taking off and 
clumsy in their search for U.S. ships. His 
attack planes battered at Midway, beat 
down a Marine fighter squadron, but 
found that forewarned U.S. land-based 
bombers were not at home. Between 0700 
and 0830, ineffectively but heavily at- 
tacked by Midway’s land-based bombers, 
Nagumo took a fatal decision: instead of 
keeping his second-wave carrier planes 
ready for any U.S. ships that might turn 
up. he would launch them on a second 
attack on the island. This decision meant 
rearming torpedo planes with bombs, a 
good hour’s backbreaking work, and Na- 
gumo was right in the middle of it when 
he got chilling word from his search 
planes: “Ten ships—apparently enemy 
sighted.” Soon reports chattered in from 
his screening ships and search planes that 
U.S. planes (100-plus aircraft launched at 
precisely the right time by Admirals Spru- 
ance and Fletcher from about 200 miles to 
the northeast) were bearing in hard for 
the Japanese carriers. “A bolt from the 
blue!” cried an aviator aboard Akagi. 
“Ambush! The entire picture is changed!” 
Desperately Nagumo’s Zero fighter patrols 
roared off to provide air cover. 

35 Out of 41. For the next hour of the 
battle, it seemed that it was the U.S. 
attack that was fouled up. Waves of low- 
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U.S. Navy 
Japan’s NaGuMO 
Caught with his planes down. 


level Douglas TBD Devastator torpedo 
bombers lumbered in through flailing anti- 
aircraft screens and deadly Zeros toward 
the wildly veering and evasive carriers. 
There was almost no U.S. coordination, 
only spotty fighter escort. From Hornet, 
35 scout bombers with fighter cover 
missed the Japanese fleet and the whole 
battle; the 41 Devastators that did find 
it lost an appalling 35 of their strength, 
rang up not a single torpedo hit. But the 
low-flying, vulnerable torpedo bombers 
had made a sacrifice more valiant than 
they knew. In the clutch of the battle 
they drew the deadly Zeros down to the 
deck, leaving the carriers wide open to 
attack from higher altitudes. 

In the apparent victory of the Zeros, 





U.S. Na 
Nimitz DecoraTes SPRUANCE 
Caught with their guard up. 


Nagumo now saw a chance to save his 
carriers and to save Yamamoto’s master 
campaign. During the U.S. torpedo runs, 
he put his men to work frantically rearm- 
ing the planes for a counterstrike against 
the U.S. carriers. The flight decks were 
packed with armed, fueled planes as the 
big ships began turning into the wind. 
At 1024 the order to start launching came 
down from Akagi’s bridge by voice tube, 
and the air officer flapped a white flag. At 
that instant, slanting and howling down 
at 70° out of light clouds, the SBD 
Dauntless dive bombers of Enterprise 
and Yorktown bore down undetected and 
unopposed. “Helldivers!” screamed a 
lookout on Akagi. Within minutes the 
dive bombers scored a fabulous nine hits 
and mortally wounded three of the Japa- 
nese carriers. Within hours, Akagi, Kaga 
and Soryu were on the bottom. 

Go Get Hiryu! With only 18 dive 
bombers and six Zeros, Rear Admiral 
Tamon Yamaguchi of the sole surviving 
carrier, Hiryu, put in a sudden, sharp at- 
tack against Yorktown, losing almost all 
of his aircraft but scoring three hits and 
starting fires. At 1245 Yamaguchi threw 
in his last ten torpedo bombers and six 
fighters, remnant of Nagumo’s force of 
250 plus, led by a lieutenant who knew 
he had only enough fuel for a one-way 
trip. The result: slaughter for the Japa- 
nese planes by U.S. fighters and antiair- 
craft, but two torpedo hits on York- 
town, enough to cripple her and leave 
her a mark, two days later, for a Japa- 
nese submarine. 

At 1530 Admiral Spruance on Enter- 
prise sent off 24 dive bombers to get 
Hiryu. “Enemy dive bombers directly 
overhead” was about all Hiryu’s lookout 
had time to report before Hiryu, swerving 
in an attempted evasion, was smothered 
by four direct hits. And when word of the 
disaster dinned back into the ears of Com- 
mander in Chief Isoroku Yamamoto, as 
he sat amid his battleships several: hun- 
dred useless miles to the northwest, the 
master planner could only groan. “The 
game was up,” a Japanese yeoman re- 
called. “The members of the staff looked 
at one another, their mouths tight shut. 
Indescribable emptiness, cheerlessness and 
chagrin,” 

Thus ended the decisive phase of the 
decisive Battle of Midway. For two more 
days Yamamoto planned samurai slashes 
with his battleships against the U.S. car- 
riers, but he had lost his air power and he 
could not connect. Raymond Spruance 
with Enterprise and Hornet, badgered 
Japanese surface vessels, sank a cruiser 
but he dared not get too close to the out- 
size guns of the Japanese battle force or 
the land-based Japanese bombers on Wake 
Island (a trap Yamamoto hoped to the 
end that Spruance would fall into). The 
central fact was that without naval air 
power Yamamoto had lost the battle, and 
as early as 0255 on June 5 he put out the 
famous order—‘The Midway Operation 
is canceled’’"—that reversed a tide of war 
that would now roll back through Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo Jima, Okinawa 
to Tokyo Bay. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








FRANCE 
Ordeal Without End 


At the big Colombes stadium outside 
Paris, President René Coty watched Tou- 
louse beat Angers for the soccer cham- 
pionship of France. Just behind him in 
the presidential box, conspicuous in his 
red tarboosh and thick glasses, sat France’s 
favorite Algerian, Ali Chekkal, 60-year- 
old lawyer and onetime vice president of 
the Algerian Assembly. When the French 
were summoned before the bar of the 
U.N. Assembly last February to defend 
their Algerian policies, they took along Ali 
Chekkal as a living, breathing testimonial 
to France’s real popularity with Algeria’s 
Moslems. 

To Algeria’s militant nationalists, this 
was high treason, and Ali Chekkal was 
warned that his days were numbered. He 
decided that it was wiser not to return to 
Algiers, settled in a Paris hotel under the 
eyes of a three-man bodyguard provided 
day and night by the French government. 

The soccer game ended, and the crowd 
streamed for the exits. President Coty 
stepped into his car and departed. Behind 
him at the curb Ali Chekkal stood chat- 
ting with the director general of the Paris 
police. Unnoticed, a shabby young Alger- 
ian slipped up behind them. He put his 
hand in his jacket pocket and fired. Ali 
Chekkal staggered and fell. A retired po- 
liceman standing nearby grabbed the as- 
sassin by the hair and flung him to the 
ground before he could shoot again. But 
a few hours later Ali Chekkal was dead. 

Honorary Murder. The murder was the 
most daring assassination yet achieved by 
the Algerians in their promised campaign 
to “carry the war to France itself.” Most 
of the killings take place in the wretched 
Algerian quarters of French cities, where 
followers of the Cairo-backed National 
Liberation Front (FLN) fight Messali 
Hadj’s older Algerian National Movement 
(MNA), and each terrorize fellow Al- 
gerians for contributing to the other. 
Chekkal’s assassin, an unemployed plumb- 
er named Mohammed ben Sadok, admit- 
ted that he had been selected by the FLN 
for the honor of killing Chekkal. 

All France was shocked. President Coty 
rushed to the hospital to bow before 
Chekkal’s body; the funeral oration was 
delivered by Secretary of State for Al- 
gerian Affairs Marcel Champeix. While 
the Cairo radio crowed of a victory and 
urged terrorists on to greater efforts, po- 
lice scoured the squalid Algerian quarters 
of Paris, hauled in 2,900 Moslems for 
questioning. 

Vultures in the Villages. But the week’s 
worst horror was still to come—from Al- 
geria itself. Eighty miles southeast of Al- 
giers, a patrol-plane pilot noticed huts 
burning in Kouir Mechta, a quiet, un- 
troublesome stone-and-mud village where 
the French had always had a cordial wel- 
come. The French dispatched a patrol 
from the nearest outpost 15 miles away. 
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They found half a dozen dead men sur- 
rounded by hysterically screaming women, 
tearing their cheeks with their fingernails 
until the blood came. At dawn, said the 
women, 100 uniformed fellaghas had sur- 
rounded the village. They had seized the 
local policeman, cut off his hands, gouged 
out his eyes, then killed him and his five 
children. Then they rounded up every 
male over 15 and herded them off down 
the rocky ravine toward Kasba Mechta. 

At Kasba Mechta, reported Tre Cor- 
respondent Edward Behr, who flew in by 
helicopter, vultures wheeled overhead, and 
the wail of women filled the air. Bodies 
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PRESIDENT Coty 
In the long night, an agonized cry. 


sprawled in every hut. In the mosque 
lay 87 grotesquely tumbled bodies; the 
ground was black with blood and brains. 
In all, the French counted 302 corpses. 

Only 15 men had survived by playing 
dead. They told a harrowing story. The 
fellaghas had brought in the men from 
other nearby villages, trussed them up and 
flung them into the shacks. At nightfall, 
they began a systematic slaughter. The 
men were forced out of the huts one by 
one and shot as they emerged. When this 
proved too slow, the rebels simply sprayed 
bullets into the dark interiors. Other fel- 
laghas fell on the survivors with knives 
and axes, butchering them in a frenzy 
of blood. 

Lesson Repeated. The French blamed 
the massacre on the feuding between the 
rival FLN and MNA, and claimed that 
the killings demonstrated what “general 
terror” would result if they withdrew. In 
angry reprisal, the French flung out a 
dragnet of troops, killed 169 rebels in 48 
hours. But the FLN had made its bloody 
point: after Kasba Mechta, any village in 
Algeria will think twice before welcoming 


French patrols or refusing to contribute 
support and money to the FLN rebels. To 
make the lesson doubly plain, the FLN 
deliberately repeated the lesson with the 
men of two tiny communities near Oran, 
tortured and killed 36, wounded 28. 

France's President René Coty, a school- 
master’s son from Normandy, is often 
seen but seldom heard. Unannounced and 
unexpected, Coty took to the radio in an 
unprecedented midnight broadcast from 
Paris. His voice shook with emotion as he 
said; “There is no Frenchman in all the 
world, there is not a man with a heart who 
was not overcome with pity and horror in 
learning of the massive atrocities. These 
abominations are not only the act of a 
few bandits. The killers continue to exe- 
cute the orders of their chiefs, of the 
same chiefs who, only yesterday, via the 
antennas of a foreign radio, claimed the 
glory and honor of having treacherously 
caused the assassination in Paris of an- 
other Moslem, guilty of loving France. I 
ask all civilized peoples if the time has 
not come for them to refuse to listen to 
the agitators and the agents of this hor- 
rible terrorism that tramples all the laws 
of God and man.” 

It was an agonized cry in the long 
racking night of France’s ordeal in Al- 
geria—an ordeal France seems unable ei- 
ther to endure or to end. 


The Little Plum 


For the 23rd time since World War II, 
French politicians sweated through the 
ceremonial dance of trying to form a gov- 
ernment. President René Coty first offered 
the premiership to René Pleven, then to 
Antoine Pinay. Both refused. Pleven had 
been Defense Minister during Dienbien- 
phu, feared ugly comparisons with the 
Algerian war. Parliamentary arithmetic 
ruled out any candidate without Socialist 
support, something Right-Winger Pinay 
could not get. Finally, the President sum- 
moned tall, white-haired Pierre Pflimlin, so, 
to his oak-paneled office at the Elysée Pal- . 
ace for a two-hour talk, then walked him 
to the threshold and said: “Do it quickly 
and try to make it solid.” 

Lawyer Pflimlin, whose name (pro- 
nounced roughly Fleemlan) means “Little 
Plum” in his native Alsatian patois, is a 
textile worker's son who joined the new 
Catholic center party, the M.R.P., after 
returning from the war in 1945. His im- 
pressive oratory, bad temper and enor- 
mous energy have led colleagues to dub 
him “The Mendés-France of the M.R.P.” 
Like most Alsatians, he is solidly pro- 
European. Along with several other Cath- 
olics, he recently protested French atroci- 
ties in Algeria. His success in forming a 
government depends on whether the So- 
cialists decide to participate on his terms, 
which he summarized: “The nation must 
accept a regime of vigor and discipline.” 

An appeal to vigor and discipline falls 
on unhearing ears in a prosperous-looking 
France, where cars and motorscooters jam 
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the streets and highways, and tables groan 
under good food and drink. Yet for all the 
look of health, the French treasury is 
empty. Last week the government bor- 
rowed another 8o billion francs from the 
Bank of France to meet the weekly pay- 
roll, The country’s foreign-trade balance 
was unfavorable by 221 billion frances dur- 
ing the first four months of 1957. A billion 
dollars earned by French exports in better 
days has been dissipated during the past 
18 months. A quarter-billion dollars went 
to pay for oil, which before last October 
was bought with francs or sterling, and 
shipped through the Suez Canal. The 
treasury’s reserves of gold and foreign cur- 
rency are at a low in recent years. Said 
one Budget official: “We can always get 
the Bank of France to print more francs, 
but we cannot ask them to print dollars. 

With 1.5 billion francs ($4,000,000) 
going daily to fight the Algerian war, only 
increased taxes, severe import restrictions 
a regime of real austerity, and perhaps a 
capital levy on hoarded gold, can put 
France’s economy on its feet. But there is 
no sign that the French are ready for a 
strong government that will accept such 
unpalatable measures. 


The Cost of Independence 

The violence and hatred of Algeria 
flooded over both of its borders, into 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

Tunisia: Worse. In Tunisia a 350-man 
French army unit, operating in a border 
area where Algerian rebels have sought 
refuge, found itself “surrounded” by 
Tunisian soldiers, and in the ensuing scuf- 
fle killed seven of them. In an angry 
speech to his people, Tunisia’s normally 
moderate and pro-Western Premier Habib 
Bourguiba cried: “There must be no more 
French troop movements. We are not at 
war with France, but we are at war with 
the remnants of colonialism in Tunisia. 
We start the battle of evacuation today.” 





FRANCE’S PFLIMLIN 
The cupboard is bare. 
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At the end of his speech the crowd took 
up the chant “Evacuation! Evacuation!” 

The result may be the flight of French 
brains and resources from North Africa. 
In the first few dizzy weeks of independ- 
ence, French officials in Tunisia were curt- 
ly told to “conform with Moslem cus- 
toms,” e.g., eight hours of uninterrupted 
work daily, no long lunch hours, Friday 
instead of Sunday holidays. Even Premier 
Bourguiba could not resist saying, “When 
I see a French gendarme, I choke with 
anger.” He fired all 2,500 French cops 
and customs officials and several thou- 
sand minor French bureaucrats, replacing 
them with Tunisians. As a result, 50,000 
Frenchmen (approximately 309%) have 
left Tunisia for France. Several weeks 
ago, faced with a shortage of skilled Arabs 
to run his administration, Bourguiba of- 
fered the 3,500 top French officials and 
technicians pay and privileges far above 
that of their Tunisian counterparts. Less 
than one-third accepted. With the cry of 
“Evacuation” in the air, fewer than ever 
can be expected to stay on, 

Morocco: Better. The situation in 
Morocco, which once threatened to be 
as bad (bank deposits were down 37% 
by the end of the first nine months of 
independence, an estimated 50,000 French 
have gone back to France), may be re- 
coverable as a result of a Cultural Con- 
vention signed last week between France 
and Morocco. One of the great fears exer- 
cising French settlers in North Africa is 
that the status of the schools in the 
independent states will not be recognized 
in France, thus depriving their children 
of the right to enter French universities 
or the French civil service. The new con- 
vention not only recognizes Moroccan 
schools, but gives schoolteachers increased 
salaries and special privileges. Morocco 
has also made similar tempting offers to 
20,000 French technicians and officials. 

The exodus of 100,000 Frenchmen from 
Morocco and Tunisia is nothing to the 
problem that will be presented, both to 
the North Africa they leave and the 
France they descend on, if the French- 
men in Algeria—one million strong—de- 
cide to evacuate North Africa. So far less 
than 1% have returned to France: the 
battle of Algeria is still joined, and the 
French are stubbornly sticking. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Battering Ram 


In the big conference room in Paris’ 
Palais de Chaillot, the U.S. found itself 
confronting an almost unified opposition. 
Four years after the Korean armistice, 
most of its Western allies were itching to 
get a chunk of the Red Chinese market 
and unwilling to agree that trade with Red 
China should be subject to heavier restric- 
tions than trade with Russia, Only Turkey, 
of all the 15 nations comprising CHIN- 
COM (the voluntary committee founded 
during the Korean war to coordinate a 
selective embargo on Red China) sup- 
ported the U.S. insistence that the “China 
differential” should be maintained. At Ber- 
muda two months ago Prime Minister 





Tunisia’s BourGcuIBA 
The anger is choking. 


Harold Macmillan had warned Eisenhower 
that if the U.S. did not agree to major ease- 
ments, the British government would be 
forced to “go it alone.” 

Bowing to pressure, the U.S. was pre- 
pared to reduce the number of embargoed 
items on the China list if the other nations 
agreed to tighten the escape clauses. But in 
three weeks of talk the British were ada- 
mant. France, West Germany and Japan 
were equally eager but not so outspoken. 
The U.S. argued that though China might 
get the same goods anyway through Rus- 
sia, the added delay and cost retarded 
Chinese industrialization and imposed a 
strain on the trans-Siberian Railroad. The 
British retorted that most Western goods 
are transshipped by sea at Gdynia, Poland, 
are sent in Communist bottoms to Shang- 
hai, bypassing Hong Kong. 

The chief concern of all the CHIN- 
COM nations was the effect on U.S, public 
opinion of any seeming concession to Red 
China. Then the U.S. embassy in Taipei 
was sacked by a Nationalist Chinese mob. 
Reasoning that U.S. annoyance at Formosa 
would make U reaction more even- 
tempered, Britain seized the opportunity 
to announce that it was going to act alone. 
Two days later British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd told a cheering Commons 
that though Britain would continue to 
cooperate with CHINCOM, “‘in the future 
we shall adopt the same lists for China 
and the Soviet bloc.” 

Britain's new policy would permit Brit- 
ish manufacturers to sell machine tools 
trucks, bulldozers, locomotives and tires 
to China. The decision, declared the Brit- 
ish National Union of Manufacturers, 
“should open wide and profitable markets 
to British exports. The restrictions are but 
out-of-date diplomatic considerations.” 

In fact, Britain’s decision was as much 
political as economic. Red China is in the 
throes of an economic crisis, has cut back 
its industrial production and is in no posi- 
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FLorence & Pavut IcnNotus 
Through a prison's walls, footsteps of courtship. 


tion to buy large quantities of anything 
just now. Better than 80% of its trade is 
already pledged to Russia and the satel- 
lites, Though British exports to China are 
expected to double, they will still amount 
to less than 1% of total British exports. 
But in British terms adherence to the U.S. 
position had subjected the government to 
an unbearable political gibe that Britain 
was simply being a “lackey”? to Washing- 
ton. Said one government official: “We 
cannot persuade our people that China is a 
greater danger in the world than Russia- 
especially after the events in Hungary. We 
just cannot explain to British businessmen 
any longer why they can sell jeeps or 
tractors or even a tire factory to the Rus- 
sians but not to the Chinese.” 

In Washington the State Department 
declared itself “most disappointed” and 
added that “a majority of the countries 
sought a unanimous agreement on the 
maintenance of a differential.’ The Brit- 
ish privately replied that though a major- 
ity had indeed voted in favor of united 
action, an equal majority was opposed 
to the U.S. position of maintaining a 
stiff differential. Concluded Paris’ Le 
Monde: “Britain has played the part of 
a battering ram, and her partners are 
going to take advantage of the breach 
that has been opened.” 


HUNGARY 
After the Cinema 


Leftists who get caught up in the 
Communist confession mills have a fair 
idea of what to expect these days. As long 
ago as 1940, Budapest-born Arthur Koest- 
ler in his novel Darkness at Noon ex- 
plained something of the techniques used. 
Thus, when onetime Hungarian Cultural 
Attaché Paul Ignotus, an active Social 
Democrat who had read his Koestler, 
returned to Budapest from Britain to see 
his ailing father in 1949, he knew the 
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danger he risked. Picked up by the AVO 
security police a few days after his fa- 
ther’s funeral, he was not altogether sur- 
prised to find himself in the hands of 
the Communist ‘confession experts.” But 
he still had no hint of the particular 
debt he would owe ex-Communist Koest- 
ler in the course of the next seven years 
in Communist prisons. 

Ignotus* got the full treatment. At a 
secret trial at the end of 1950 he con- 
fessed: “I said that I hated the workers. 
I admitted I was a willing tool of the 
Western imperialists and capitalists. I 
recited fully the lesson I had spent a 
year and a half learning.” What made 
tough, hawk-nosed Ignotus accept his les- 
son? Says he: “Koestler is right. The 
emphasis is put on the psychological part 
of the treatment, the dogged, merciless, 
relentless job of indoctrination. But the 
torture—maybe Koestler underestimated 
that. The torture is horror.” 

Even today Ignotus refuses to give 
details of the advanced methods used by 
the AVO (“These are things I want to 
forget”), but is ready to talk of the 
lack-of-sleep technique which “though not 
a strong enough torture to induce people 
to confess,” has its own terrors. “At a 
certain point you go to sleep all the 
same,” he says, “even standing with a 
light glaring in your eyes. It is not a 
proper sleep, but a kind of half-dreamed 
nightmare. Hungarian prisoners call it 
‘the cinema,’ and when you say you ‘have 
been to the cinema,’ it means that you 
have passed out on your feet and had 
visions.” 

To the Hairdresser. Not all political 
prisoners warrant the skill and attention 
of the “confession experts.” About the 
time Ignotus was facing his secret court, 


A name meaning “unknown,” which his jour- 
nalist father first used as a pen name and then 
took as his own. 


youthful Florence Matay, daughter of an 
English mother, who worked as an English 
translator in semiofficial jobs in the Com- 
munist regime, left her office to visit the 
hairdresser. 

She was picked up by the AVO “while 
my hair was still dripping wet” and put 
in solitary confinement as a spy. Two 
years later she was moved to the wom- 
en's dormitory at Fo Utca, where “39 
women slept in 14 bunks, breathed air 
that came through a tiny window blocked 
by an iron plate. The stench was terrible. 
For 14 months not a drop of hot water 
to wash with. In winter the water was 
so cold that it froze solid. Once, we 
sacrificed six precious bowls of hot soup 
to wash our hair.” 

When Imre Nagy became Premier in 
July 1953, conditions improved. The fol- 
lowing year, learning that AVO Boss Ga- 
bor Peter had been arrested, Florence 
decided to appeal her case. She was moved 
to a special prison where she was given a 
bed of her own. Says she: “Compared to 
what I had been through, it was paradise.” 

Tap Lessons. Florence, too, had read 
her Koestler. “One day I heard a tap-tap- 
tap, muffled, irregular, but methodical. I 
remembered the alphabet in Darkness at 
Noon: one tap for A, two for B, and so 
on.* I listened and for a long time could 
make no sense out of what I heard—until 
I realized that the language was English.” 
She tried to join in the conversation, but 
the others were suspicious of her. At first 
there was no answer. But after repeatedly 
tapping out her name she discovered that 
the man in the cell below hers was an old 
friend of her father’s. The man in the cell 
next to his was Paul Ignotus. 

Conversations in the simple system 
Koestler had described, relayed from one 
cell to another, were slow and ceased al- 
together when suspicious guards were lis- 
tening, or the prison plumbing gurgled. 
Then Florence tensely listening discov- 
ered that her footsteps could be heard by 
Ignotus, and a new system of slew and 
heavy pacing was adopted. In the next 
year of paced conversations, Paul and 
Florence carried out one of history's 
unique courtships. Says she: “I never 
walked so much in my life.” 

Her father’s friend soon dropped out 
(“TI think he was a little annoyed at hav- 
ing his serious conversations with Paul 
come to an end’), and the talks became 
steadily longer and ‘‘more frivolous.” They 
talked about their favorite authors, espe- 
cially Thomas Mann, their health, their 
childhood—intimacies trudgingly — told. 
One day Paul idly asked Florence how she 
was dressed. She described her clothes, was 
playfully beginning a description of her 
underwear when Paul began stamping heav- 
ily on his cell floor. Thumped he: “I won't 
have my future wife discussing her under- 
clothes in the presence of strangers.” After 
that they discussed marriage, a honey- 
moon, children. Ignotus began writing 











Dividing the alphabet into rows of five, A-E 
etc.; thus, G is two taps followed by a 
pause and then two more taps (to indicate the 


second letter of the second row). 
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poems to Florence, one of which, happily 
paced out, began: 


Despite the iron bars and wall 
I hold her hand in mine. 


Set Free. One morning around Easter 
1955, Florence tapped and got no answer 
from Paul. Later that year, for no given 
reason, she was released from prison. 
Months afterward she received a secretly 
relayed message from Paul. He had been 
taken to another prison and had no hope 
of freedom. But then, as he had reached 
“the limit of human endurance,” the in- 
credible happened. Russia's Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, planning to visit Britain and 
not wishing to be embarrassed by British 
labor leaders’ demands for the release of 
a long list of jailed Social Democrats, or- 
dered Ignotus, among others, set free. Paul 
and Florence met for the first time. She, at 
33. Was somewhat recovered from her 
prison experience; he, at 56, accustomed 
to long sessions “at the cinema,” was 
hollow-cheeked and scraggy-necked, with 
bowed shoulders, but with a jutting chin 
and a strong, level gaze. A couple of weeks 
later they were married. 

As president of the Hungarian Writers 
Association, which sparked the Hungar- 
ian revolution last October, Paul Ignotus 
fought to free all of Hungary. Even when 
the Soviet army tanks moved in, Ignotus 
still thought something could be done, 
but when the Russians kidnaped Premier 
Nagy he knew the game was up. Paul and 
Florence walked all night through the 
marshy swamps and minefields to free- 
dom across the Austrian border. 

Now “confession experts” are back at 
work preparing new witnesses for the 
trials which will be held to prove the cor- 
rectness of the Kadar regime. Honeymoon- 
ing with Florence in Italy last week, Paul 
commented wryly: “Chiefly for the files. 
That is how Communists make history.” 


TURKEY 
Making Hay 


For years U.S. advisers had been scold- 
ing the Turkish government for trying to 
expand too far too fast and warning the 
Turks that they were scaring investors 
away. Yet last week, as he flew off to a 
Baghdad Pact meeting in Karachi, tough 
Premier Adnan Menderes had the look of 
a man well satisfied with things. As his 
plane winged eastward, he could look 
pleasantly down on Anatolia, usually 
brown, now lushly green. Six weeks of 
rain had changed the vital wheat crop 
prospects from poor to good. 

Then, too, Turkey's old allies and 
friends, the Germans, had come back. 
Representing his fellow Ruhr industrial- 
ists, Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach was taken on a tour of Turkey’s 
mines and factories and lavishly feted. He 
promised to spend 71 million marks ($17 
million) on a new blast furnace that 
would more than double Turkey's pig- 
iron production. Excited Turkish news- 
papers headlined that Krupp “might” also 
finance a bridge across the Bosporus, 
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“might” build a railway to Iran (he did 
say that he would be happy to furnish 
some of the equipment). German willing- 
ness to spend in Turkey partly results 
from Germany's $2 billion gold and dollar 
balance in the European Payments Union, 
which can most advantageously be in- 
vested in another EPU country. 

The Turks’ enthusiasm for the Germans 
and Krupp’s enthusiasm for his reception 
(“like a dream”) was tonic to the Mende- 
res administration. Just before leaving 
for Karachi, Menderes said that he would 
increase by 33.59 the price the govern- 
ment pays farmers for wheat. Orthodox 
economists and U.S. advisers were horri- 
fied; almost everyone else concluded that 
the rise was a sign that Menderes intends 
to call for general elections this fall and 
is making sure of the farm vote. 

Kasim Gulek, leader of the opposition 
Republican People’s Party, criticized the 
government for not raising wheat prices 
even more. The Freedom Party's Feridun 
Ergin pointed an inflationary moral: 
“This new price will not satisfy the farm- 
ers. In 1951 it took 400 kilos of wheat to 
buy a good suit of clothes. In 1957 it 
takes 860."’ Others predicted that the new 
wheat price increase would have to be 
financed by printing 60 million to 7o mil- 
lion pounds of new currency, thus further 
reducing the value of the Turkish pound, 
which already could be bought for 8¢ U.S. 
in Istanbul's black market, although its 
official value was nearly 40¢. 

In Turkey, as in most countries, farm- 
ers cast more votes than economists. 


FORMOSA 
The Raw Nerve 


In Taipei the strict military curfew 
ended, but a substratum of anger and 
resentment lingered on both sides, after 
Formosa’s anti-American rioting (Time, 
June 3). Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 





called it “one of the most shocking and 
regrettable things to have happened in my 
50 years of public life.” 

“T must openly admit that my leader- 
ship was at fault,” said the 69-year-old 
Generalissimo. But he added that he 
“could well understand the indignation of 
the masses” at the court-martial verdict 
that completely cleared a U.S. Army mas- 
ter sergeant in the shooting of a Chinese 
“Peeping Tom” before his house. 

Obviously neither the verdict nor the 
riots were made in Peking, but they were 
made to serve Peking’s ends. Radio Pe- 
king* got busy with colorfully invented 
“U.S. atrocities against the Chinese people 
in Formosa.” Samples: “In the first half 
of last year a total of 1,500 Chinese were 
killed or injured by speeding U.S. military 
cars. . . Americans love to let loose their 
big police dogs against the Chinese people 
. .. In Keelung a U.S. soldier threw a 
child into the sea and drowned it .. .” 

19th Century Memories. Actually, 
criminal offenses by the U.S. military on 
Formosa have been unusually low. There 
have been only five courts-martial in the 
past two years. On the other hand, many 
smaller crimes and misdemeanors go un- 
reported, first because the Chinese, like 
people the world over, hesitate to get 
involved in the law’s delay, and second 
because of a deep-rooted feeling on the 
part of many Chinese that they will not 
get justice even if they seek it. It was this 
raw nerve that the court-martial’s acquit- 
tal of the sergeant touched to the quick. 

Traditionally, the U.S., like other major 
powers, has tried to see that its citizens on 
duty in foreign countries are assured as 
nearly equal legal rights as they would 
have at home. This is relatively uncompli- 
cated in European nations, where the 
“host-nation” juridical system usually has 
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world press reaction to the riots, see 
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more of a common basis with Anglo-Saxon 
law, but it creates difficulties in the Far 
and Middle East, because the 19th centu- 
ry practice of extraterritoriality is identi- 
fied with imperialism’s toplofty ways. 

Easier Sentences. The fact is that on 
the record, U.S. military abroad generally 
get lighter sentences when tried and con- 
victed under local laws than under their 
own. In Germany last year, seven G.I.s 
were tried by a U.S. court-martial for 
rape. The Germans started to protest 
bitterly that they should try the case, fell 
silent when the court-martial sentenced 
four of the defendants to life imprison- 
ment, the others to 4o years. The maxi- 
mum sentence for first-offense rape under 
German law: three years. 

Near the Athens airport last week, a 
U.S. military car driven by a U.S. airman 
struck two pedestrians, killing 66-year-old 
General Stefanos Sarafis, a member of 
Parliament and World War II guerrilla 
hero, and injuring his wife Marion. On or- 
ders from U.S. Ambassador George Allen, 
the airman was handed over immediately 
to Greek authorities, who charged him 
with negligent manslaughter, and said he 
had been drinking and speeding. Appre- 
hensive lest there be a repetition of last 
fortnight’s riots in Taipei, Greek authori- 
ties called out police to surround the U.S. 
embassy and the cathedral where General 
Sarafis’ body lay in state. Thanks to 
Ambassador Allen's quick action, there 
were no anti-American demonstrations. 


KENYA 
A Mile or an Inch 


Three months ago the first measure of 
democracy was doled out to the native 
African tribesmen of Britain’s Kenya, but 
from the Africans’ point-of view it was a 
pitiful inch for a desired mile. Under a 
constitution devised during the height of 
the Mau Mau rebellion, some 130,000 
carefully screened voters representing 
Kenya’s more than 5,500,000 Africans 
were allowed to vote for eight black mem- 
bers of the national Legislative Council. 

Against these eight were ranged 14 
members representing the British colony’s 
handful of 42,000 whites, six representing 
its 158,000 Indians and one to represent 
the 31,000 Arabs. One of the terms of this 
multilayer plan was that there was to be 
no change in it until 1960. Even before he 
managed to squeak through to victory in 
a hotly contested campaign in Nairobi, 
one African candidate was raising his voice 
against the new constitution which made 
his election possible. He is 28-year-old 
Tom Mboya, a member of the Luo tribe, 
which is second in numbers to the Kiku- 
yus. “I look at him,” says one worried 
Kenyan, “and I ask myself how would I 
like to face him 20 years from now, when 
he has 20 more years of legislative experi- 
ence behind him.” 

Bilingual Spellbinder. No simple tribes- 
man, Mboya bounces around the country- 
side in a Volkswagen. His library is stud- 
ded with the works of Mark Twain, Tom 
Paine and Plato, and his politics have the 
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pinkish hue of the Nye Bevan Laborites 
who have taken him up in Britain. He is 
articulate in English and a spellbinder in 
Swahili. Last year he toured the U.S. and 
returned home with $35,000 from the 
C.1.0.-A.F.L. to build a headquarters for 
his Kenya Labor Federation. 
Immediately after getting elected to 
the Legislative Council (known as Legco) 
Mboya welded the seven other newly 
elected African members into a solid bloc 
“firmly and unequivocally opposed” to 
the constitution. Rather than encourage 
the plan as it stood, the eight refused to 
accept the two ministerial posts reserved 
for them in the government, and prompt- 
ly demanded an additional 15 seats in the 
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council—just enough, Europeans noted, 
to give them a single-vote majority. 

Inevitable Rule. Well aware that the 
members of Kenya’s eleven main tribal 
groups and hundreds of clannish sub- 
groups find little agreement among them- 
selves, many white Kenya colonists stood 
by confidently awaiting the first signs of 
schism among the eight African parlia- 
mentarians, but the signs never appeared. 
“The eight of us will differ in matters of 
detail,” said Mboya, “but on the basic 
question, we don't.” Fortnight ago, as 
Mboya’s restlessness was felt more and 
more throughout the land, penetrating 
even the Mau Mau detention camps, Ken- 
ya’s government ordered government tape 
recorders installed at all African political 
meetings. But by last week the whites 
were beginning to realize that in order to 
protect their own inch, they might yet 
have to give Mboya a measure of his mile. 
A first meeting between black and white 
was held to discuss council reform, and 
at least one wise Kenya official admitted: 
“Some increase in African representation 
is justified and necessary.” Says Mboya 
confidently: “Rule of this country by 
the majority is inevitable.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
Syria's Angry Neighbors 

Peaceful, pro-Western Lebanon, where 
Americans usually send their dependents 
when disorders occur in other parts of the 
Middle East, rang with the sound of gun- 
fire last week. With elections only a week 
off, the neutralists and leftists felt that 
they were getting nowhere by orthodox 
politicking, and ordered a general strike. 
They demanded the resignation of Pre- 
mier Sami Solh’s government which re- 
cently approved the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
At the end of sporadic fighting, seven 
rioters were killed, 70 wounded, including 
onetime Premier Saeb Salam, and 341 
arrested. Police captured one demonstra- 
tor armed with a Czech-made automatic 
pistol, and accused others of slipping in 
across the Syrian border. 

Syria may not be to blame for every- 
thing troublesome in the Middle East 
these days, but it tries to help when it 
can. Nasser’s only devoted ally in the 
Arab world, and Communist-infiltrated to 
a degree that Egypt is not, Syria is 
finding itself unpopular on every one of 
its borders. The Syrians dislike the Turks 
to the north only a little less than they 
hate the Israelis on the south. They quar- 
rel bitterly with the pro-Western Iraqis 
on their east. And last week, after Syria 
had glumly withdrawn its 4,000 troops 
from Jordan, the Syrian army issued an 
angry statement accusing the Jordanians 
of having at one point in last April's 
crisis requested “three Iraqi divisions, 
placed at the frontier, aiming to attack 
the Syrian forces.” 

The accusation was too much for Jor- 
dan’s 21-year-old King Hussein, whose 
reply was even hotter. “Syrian forces en- 
circled towns in northern Jordan at the 
moment of the plot against the govern- 
ment,”” answered the Jordanians, “lent 
assistance to Communist’ leaders” and 
“armed and largely paid criminals to 
assassinate certain personalities in Jor- 
danian territory; 160 of these criminals, 
provided with Czech arms, have been ar- 
rested.” Naturally, Jordan continued, it 
was bringing these charges not “to em- 
bitter relations between Arabs,”’ but just 
to help “Syrian public opinion to guard 
against its deceitful hypocritical leaders.” 

Some Syrians, long unhappy with their 
country’s role as instrument of Soviet 
policy in the Middle East, acted. At 
week's end 35 Shaabist Deputies resigned 
from Syria’s 132-man Parliament, and 
25 sympathizers were expected to follow. 
The middle-class Shaab (People’s) Party 
comes closer than any other important 
group in the country to being pro- 
Western, even though its campaign propa- 
ganda talks as loudly about “positive neu- 
trality” as anyone else. The resignations 
may bring on a general election, but there 
is no evidence that in such an election, 
the ruling clique of leftist politicians and 
army nationalists would lose. 

In the midst of these signs of division 
in the Arab world, the Arab League 
Economic Council was meeting in Cairo 
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New EASY WAY to own Life Insurance 


Now, a new service makes it easier than ever 
to have the life insurance you need. It’s the 
Massachusetts Mutual Monthly Plan. 


® This new automatic service does away with 
check writing . . . keeps your premium pay- 
ments on schedule. What's more, Triple M lets 
you budget the cost of your life insurance like 
you do your household expenses — on a con- 
venient monthly basis — if each monthly pay- 
ment is at least $10. 

Here’s how simply it works: Each month, 
Massachusetts Mutual will draw a check on 
your regular checking account, covering all 
Massachusetts Mutual policies — old and new 
— that you and your immediate family own. 


Saves you money: With Triple M you enjoy 


Massachusells Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company = 


the economy of the annual rate plus only 2% 
— much less than either the regular monthly 
or quarterly rate. 


Safeguards your insurance: There’s no dan- 
ger that your insurance will lapse because you 
forget to write a check. The Massachusetts 
Mutual and your bank remember for you. It’s 
the surest way. 

Here’s all you do: With the co-operation of 
your bank, there are just two steps: 1) You 
authorize the Massachusetts Mutual to draw 
checks on your regular checking account. 2) 
you authorize your bank to honor these checks. 

Discuss this new Triple M plan with your 
Massachusetts Mutual man, or call our General 
Agent listed under “Massachusetts Mutual” in 


your phone book. 
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last week. The Saudi Arabia delegation 
proposed the formation of a huge Arab 
company to build and operate a network 
of pipelines all over the Middle East. 
Presumably Saud’s proposal was designed 
to offset the oil companies’ plans to build 
a pipeline from Iraq across Turkey to 
the Mediterranean, bypassing Syria. Saud 
himself, for all his distaste at the present 
leadership in Syria, likes to keep friendly 
with the Syrians, since the Tapline pipes 
that carry Saudi oi] to the Mediterranean 
cross Syrian territory. 


CAMBODIA 


Tearful Times 

Past the mint- and custard-colored 
roofs of Pnompenh’s lacquered palaces, a 
black Lincoln limousine sped south, bound 
for the rambling Cambodian seaside re- 
sort of Kep, 90 miles away by the green 
waters of the Gulf of Siam. Inside the big 
car, lonely and unhappy, sat cherub-faced 
Norodom Sihanouk, who gave up his 
throne to serve as Premier and had al- 
ready resigned the premiership three times 
in less than two years. Behind him in 
Pnompenh Prince Sihanouk left with his 
father, King Suramarit, a statement of his 
intention to resign for the fourth time. 

Whether or not he holds office, 34-year- 
old Prince Sihanouk will go right on run- 
ning his country’s affairs. He has no other 
choice, for there is no one else in Cam- 
bodia’s scantily schooled and politically 
unsophisticated 4,500,000 populace who 
is up to the job. To Cambodians, Sihanouk 
is the government, and the government 
is Sihanouk. 

Back to Work. A basically soft and 
kind young man, a devout Buddhist who 
abhors seeing any of his people suffering, 
Sihanouk has been through many changes 
of heart. The whole world cheered the 
way his representatives at the 1954 Gene- 
va Conference withstood Communist at- 
tempts to subvert Cambodia by treaty. 
Then he fell under Nehru’s spell, and 
hinted darkly that U.S. aid ($120 million 
in three years) was being used as a de- 
vice to take over Cambodia. He welcomed 
Chou En-lai to Pnompenh last November 
—but then became alarmed at the Com- 
munists’ evident strength in Cambodia’s 
economically powerful Chinese communi- 
ty. Recently, shocked by Russian inter- 
vention in Hungary, Sihanouk told his 
people that Communism is servitude, add- 
| ed: “Polish and Hungarian people have 
preferred to shed their blood.” 

Sihanouk took back the premiership of 
his country only eight weeks ago, after 
sacking dutiful Premier San Yun in a 
welter of malicious and unproved charges 
that San Yun had been doling out valu- 
able import licenses, mostly for high- 
priced consumer goods, to assorted min- 
| isters’ wives, political chairwarmers, and 
| some ladies closely related to the royal 
family itself. 

Sihanouk then appointed his longtime 
friend and adviser Sam Sary as special 
economic counselor to the government, 
with the personal rank of Prime Minister. 
But Sam Sary, even with his special rank, 
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Horace Bristol—Lire 
Prince Noropom SIHANOUK 
Sad Sam sniveled and shaved. 


still approached the real Prime Minister, 
Sihanouk, only on his hands and knees. 
Sam Sary instituted a new economic pol- 
icy of liberalized imports, but they, too, 
came under fire. Rival ministers whispered 
in Sihanouk’s ear that Sam Sary was being 
paid off by Chinese merchants, accused 
him of accepting diamond-studded plati- 
num wristwatches and other bribes. 

Off to the Monastery. Angrily, Si- 
hanouk summoned a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of his Sangkum Party, 
which controls all g1 seats in the National 
Assembly. Sihanouk listened, near to 
tears, while official after official accused 
Sam Sary of giving import licenses to the 
wrong people, i.e., someone else. The criti- 
cisms, said Sihanouk, were “unjustified.” 
Nevertheless, because they could “be con- 
strued as casting a shadow over the repu- 
tation of the Sangkum Party.” His Royal 
Highness forthwith annulled all import 
licenses. 

Sad Sam Sary crawled up to Sihanouk 
on his hands and knees and asked to be 
relieved of his economic responsibilities. 
Distressed to see his friend in this state, 
Sihanouk acceded to the request. Sam 
Sary sadly crawled away, had his head 
and eyebrows shaved, and betook himself 
to a Buddhist monastery. Sihanouk was 
so upset himself that he burst into tears. 

While Sam Sary meditated in his mon- 
astery, Sihanouk’s father, King Norodom 
Suramarit, held onto his son's resigna- 
tion as Premier, hoping he would recon- 
sider. Last week Sihanouk did. He mo- 
tored back to Pnompenh, categorically 
denied there had ever been a government 
crisis, then set to work setting up a “Na- 
tional Investigation Commission” to com- 
bat Cambodia's galloping corruption. 
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ITALY 


Harvest of Hate 

The rich, black loam of Italy’s Po River 
Valley is fertile soil for the seeds of dis- 
content. There, in a densely overpopulated 
farmland whose every square mile must 
support 470 people, 80,000 field hands 
seek work on a puny 132,000 acres of 
farmland, get their wages—if any—in the 
wheat and sugar-beet yield of the land 


itself. With holdings averaging 20 acres or | 


less apiece, the farmers are themselves 
poor, bitter, hard pressed. For years the 
richest harvest reaped in the Valley has 
been one of violence, distrust and hatred. 

Last April, seeking a likely spot to re- 


sow the seeds of class warfare after their | 


failures in industry, Italy’s Communists 
turned their attention to the Po Valley 
farm workers. “Why should you leave the 
land where you were born?” they asked. 
“Stay and fight for your heritage!” 

Flaming Haystacks. The Red leaders 
put their ink-stained thumbs down firmly 
on all plans to relieve the valley’s trou- 
bles by mechanization, industrialization 
and population shifting, instead urged a 
plan by which local “Chambers of Labor” 
would control the crops planted by the 
farmers, and assign the men to seed, cul- 
tivate and harvest them. “If we agree to 
this,” protested the landholders, ‘the 
Communists will run our farms.” 

By way of argument, the Red activists 
tossed flaming Molotov cocktails into the 
farmers’ haystacks, poisoned their cattle’s 
water with creosote. By the end of April 
three-fourths of the farm hands in the 
district were refusing to work, either in 
sympathy with the Communist cause or 
in fear of Communist bullyboys. Red big 
shots poured into the district to pour ora- 
torical fuel on the flames. Czechoslovakia’s 
Prague radio chimed in across the air 
waves urging the Po strikers on. 

Each dawn the valley's farmers awoke 
to find their vines and fruit trees cut 
down. Hundreds of cattle lay dead. Tons 
of hay were ruined. The total damage over 
two months was estimated at more than 
$5,000,000. When the police tried to stop 
the violence, Communist Deputies in 
Rome complained about “government re- 
pression of working-class aspirations,” and 
the police solved the problem by refusing 
to let even willing workers go to work. 

Capitulation. Fortnight ago, with some 
60% of their beet crop already lost, a 
large group of local landowners were sum- 
moned to the city hall in Red-controlled 


Stienta and, with an angry mob howling | 


outside, they capitulated to the Commu- 
nist terms. By last week most of the 
farmers in the district had done the same, 
despite the organized holders’ Farm Asso- 
ciation warning that all such individually 
signed agreements were void. The farmers 
were all but bankrupt. The valley workers 
had lost more in crop shares than they 
could hope to regain in years of unremit- 
ting effort with hoe and spade. But the 
Communists had won their strike and 
reaped their harvest of hate. Crowed the 
Italian party organ Unita: “We have en- 
tered a new phase of major labor warfare.” 
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WESTINGHOUSE OPERATES 17 “FLYING LABORATORIES” TO DEVELOP 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


More than 1,600 flight tests were conducted in 1956 by the Westinghouse- 
operated air force. To operate its planes, the Air Arm Division of Westing- 
house has 8 full time pilots, a ground crew of 150 engineers, armorers, 
mechanics, and a meteorological staff, as well as complete hangar and 
maintenance facilities. 


you CAN BE SURE... 16 it's Westinghouse 











HASPEL 
- Selfcaire’ 


The name that symbolizes 
the superior virtues of 
WASH and WEAR 

...In fabric...construction 

and performance 


/ THE SIRPERIOR ®, . .$39.75 
F (75% Dacron, 25% Cotton) 


HASPEL BROS., inc., New Orleans, La. * New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 
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Again at Indianapolis... for the 34th 


the Race of fires” 





SAM HANKS, 1957 INDIANAPOLIS WINNER AT 135.601 m.p.h., SAYS: 


“The pressure gets worse at Indianapolis every year, but I’ve got to admit 
that Firestone stays right on top of it. When you run at the speed I did, with 
the top cars pushing you all the time, you bless Firestone every foot of the 
way. And another thing, on the highway I have Firestones on my own car, 
because Firestone knows more about rubber than anybody else in the business.” 
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consecutive 500" 


is won on Firestones! 


The blazing 500-mile grind around “The Brickyard” is the 
supreme test of tire engineering. No laboratory can reproduce 
its brutal demands on safety and endurance. No one has learned 
as much from Indianapolis as Firestone. And the-proof is this: 
for 34 successive races the “500” has been won on Firestones! 


When a race driver buys tires he is buying life itself. That’s why he 
puts his money on Firestones. There’s a hint in that for the driver of 
the family car. True, he doesn’t give his tires race-track punishment 
—but he runs them far longer! With the family aboard, tire traction, 
freedom from skidding, and blow-out protection are even more vital. 
Why is Indianapolis important to you? Because that 500 miles equals 
65,000 miles of ordinary tire wear! Under the fantastic pressures of 
the “500,” our engineers have learned more about rubber compound- 
ing, tread design and cord strength than any laboratory research 
could reveal. The result: dollar for dollar, Firestone tires, like the new 
Firestone Nylon “500,” are the longest lasting, smoothest running, 
safest tires on wheels! Your family deserves a set. You can buy them 
on convenient terms at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Firestone 


SETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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CUBA 


Revolutionary Upsurge 

From tip to tip, Cuba was scorched by 
revolutionary violence last week. Sabo- 
teurs burned a hotel, tobacco-curing sheds, 
warehouses with $2,500,000 worth of 
sugar. A train was derailed. And, in one 
explosive day, President Fulgencio Ba- 
tista’s troops fought two separate battles 
against rebel forces in the eastern prov- 
ince of Oriente just as a bomb blast in 
a main electric cable conduit paralyzed 
downtown Havana. 

One army-rebel clash followed a new 
Oriente coast invasion by 150 supporters 
of ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras bent 
on horning into the revolution begun by 
Rebel Chieftain Fidel Castro more than 
five months ago. Pursuing the invaders, 
the army caught them at the edge of the 
rugged Sierra del Cristal, killed 16. Castro 
chose that moment for a double show of 
force. From his sanctuary in the high 
Sierra Maestra his 1oo-odd men swooped 
down on the army garrison of the tiny 
Oriente town of Uvero, killing eleven of 
Batista’s soldiers and wounding 18. In 
Havana, Castro supporters who had tun- 
neled under a street to a vital power 
cable set off so sticks of dynamite and 
crippled the capital for 57 hours. 

To end the island-wide sabotage, the 
government made reprisals, ¢.g., in Ha- 
vana, the bodies of two men were found 
hanging with bombs at their feet. Pro- 
testing, Santiago’s Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop said he viewed the rebel violence 
and the reprisals “with disgust.” The local 
Rotary Club joined in to deplore the case 
of “four youths, arrested by individuals 
identifying themselves as members of the 
Security Corps, who were later found 
murdered.” 

Once again, Batista’s staying power was 
in question. For a few months the strong- 
man was able to keep Castro's revolution 
from catching on. But Castro's open dis- 
play of fight and organization was an 
outright challenge. From Havana, orders 
went out for an all-out attack on the 
rebels. 


CANADA 


Election Prospects 


Canada’s election campaign raced to- 
ward voting day on June 10 with seem- 
ingly little doubt—according to pollsters 
—that Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent’s 
Liberals would extend their 22-year reign. 
But the Tory opposition party, aroused by 
earnest Prairie Lawyer John Diefenbaker, 
threatened to walk off with a sizable 
chunk of the comfortable Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons. 

Outside Quebec, the Liberals’ solid 
South, the Prime Minister’s party has 
slumped badly since the last election, in 
the latest Gallup poll held a lead of only 
2.6% over the Tories. Yet by sweeping 
Quebec’s bloc of 75 Commons seats, the 
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Liberals can ride out the Tory gains else- 
where. Last week the 75-year-old Prime 
Minister moved spryly through the Quebec 
countryside, battening down the Liberals’ 
holdings with talks in flawless French. “I 
will tell you a secret, which really isn’t a 
secret, concerning the method which has 
helped me to succeed,” confided St. Lau- 
rent. “I have always believed that the con- 
cept of pére de famille is the best one to 
apply in public administration.” 

In a brief foray into Quebec, Tory 
Chieftain Diefenbaker could play no such 
homey role. Reading speeches in school- 
boy French, Diefenbaker was unable to 





© Newton 
CANpipATE St. LAURENT* 


How deep the cut? 


shake Quebec’s traditional suspicion of the 
Conservatives, whose strength is based in 
the English culture of neighboring Ontario. 
But across the provinces, Diefenbaker has 
pumped new spirit into a party that last 
won a Canadian federal election in 1930. 
Elected Tory leader only 54 months ago, 
Diefenbaker has kept himself on a hand- 
shaking, speechmaking grind from morn- 
ing until well after midnight through six 
weeks of the campaign. 

Despite the Tory leader’s emergence as 
an aggressive, often eloquent campaigner, 
he had only regional discontents to fan 
for votes; e.g., the Western farmers’ fears 
that the government would be unable to 
empty the West’s wheat-glutted bins, the 
depressed Atlantic Provinces’ need for fed- 
eral economic aid, Though he argued effec- 
tively that the Liberal Party has grown fat 
and overbearing after 22 years in office, 


* Using an advertising portrait of Tory Chief 
Diefenbaker as election ammunition, 


the Liberals outflanked him by pointing to 
a record of peace and plenty. 

The Liberals, who took 170 of the Com- 
mons’ 265 seats in 1953, were seemingly 
assured of holding a majority together. 
Any Tory surge that cut the Liberal seats 
to 132 (one less than a majority) would 
rank as a major upset. The likéliest pros- 
pect: the Tories, who won only 51 seats 
last time, will increase their holdings by 
between 20 to 40 seats. 


HAITI 
Taking Charge 


Into the big white presidential palace, 
over the rich red carpets, the sweating, 
ill-dressed black people of Port-au-Prince 
swarmed last week. They stood in the ele- 
gant corridors and squatted in the yellow- 
draped reception room, waiting for a 
glimpse of the slim mathematics professor 
who took power a few days before. When 
he left the palace, they ran alongside his 
car, shouting their affection for 42-year- 
old acting President Daniel Fignole. 

After six months of chaos spent trying 
to elect a President, Haiti had found a 
leader with obvious popular support. The 
process of selection was rude: when the 
campaigning reached the shooting stage, 
other candidates backed out and pushed 
Fignole into office. He took hold vigorous- 
ly, appointed a strong Cabinet, named a 
new army chief, produced pay for troops 
and other government employees who had 
gone wageless for a month. Banks, fac- 
tories, docks, cable offices, radio sta- 
tions reopened; peasant women hurried 
to the capital toting baskets of fruit and 
vegetables. 

Fignole’s popular appeal is natural. He 
comes from poor peasant parents, struggled 
for an education, discovered a hypnotic 
gift of speech, organized the poor blacks 
of Port-au-Prince and turned them against 
the well-off mulatto elite. Preaching a race 
struggle, Rabble-Rouser Fignole promised 
the blacks cars, houses and the mistresses 
of the rich. “Haiti for the black Hai- 
tians!” he cried. In more recent years he 
has tried to forget such anti-elite dema- 
goguery. 

Last week he pointed out that “four 
of my ministers are light-skinned mulat- 
toes. If I hated them, would I include 
them in my hand-picked Cabinet?” 

Fignole promised “free, honest and sin- 
cere elections,’ but set no date. He also 
promised “not to abuse” his present posi- 
tion as chief of state, but left no doubt 
that he intended to run and win. Presi- 
dential Candidate Louis Déjoie, a rich 
mulatto businessman, promptly charged 
that Fignole’s candidacy would be “illegal 
and undemocratic.” Fignole’s answer was 
an oblique warning. Said he to his follow- 
ers: “I ask you people to remain calm— 
but also to watch everything that may 
threaten the government. I ask you to 
respect lives and property—but also to 
keep your eyes open.” 
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The Bel Air Convertible with Body by Fisher (at left). The Chevrolet Corvette (at rig ight). 


This is the car that’s fresher and 
friskier from its own special look 


to its new Ramjet fuel injection! 


Those words—sweet, smooth and sassy— 
seem to fit this new Chevy right down to 
its tubeless tires. And it looks the part. It 
has a crisp, alert appearance—as trim and 
functional as an arrow. You can tell that 
the styling isn’t just going along for the 
ride. It’s right in keeping with Chev rolet’s 
own special fresh and frisky ways. 

And this is one car that looks as good 
close up as it does across the street. It's 
built the way you’ve come to expect a 
Chevrolet to be built. 

But a Chevy isn’t just something that’s 
nice to look at. Far from it. This beauty 
was meant for driving—and it knows it! 
Give a Chevrolet a gentle hint with your 
toe, and it responds with spunk and spirit 


and sureness! 


You can pick your power from the widest 
choice of engines in Chevy's field—from 
the popular Chevy 6 up to V8’s with revo- 
lutionary Ramjet fuel injection. * 

When you put Chevrolet’s new Turbo- 
glide* drive in the picture, you're really 
living! This, you know, is the first and only 
triple-turbine transmission. 

Get your hands on the sweetest handling 
car of them all. It’s as close by as your near- 
Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


est Chevrolet dealer's. . .. 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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Last week these 





Names make news. 
names made this news: 


In her name-dropping autobiography, 
R.S.V.P., fickle Party Girl Elsa Maxwell, 
74, dropped lowest of all the name of 
Egypt’s fat, fatuous ex-King Farouk: 
“My R.S.V.P. to an invitation to dine 
with Farouk [in 1950] was a telegram to 
his equerry which read, ‘I do not associate 
with clowns, monkeys or corrupt gang- 
sters.’ I learned that Farouk screamed like 
a pig—what else?—when he saw the tele- 
gram.” Farouk, always in need of money, 
slapped a $14,000 defamation-of-character 
suit on Elsa, who also has little money 
but seldom needs it. The hearing ended 
last week, and three Paris judges will hand 
down their decision this week. His corpu- 
lent Majesty did not appear in court. 
Full-bodied Defendant Maxwell’s out-of- 
court defense was basically zoological. 
“T’ve never been called a monkey,” chat- 
tered she. “But I've often been called a 
young whale. Of course, I’m just as much 
a beast as Farouk is, but I’m naturally so 
or at least I hope so!” Have her feelings 
mellowed toward Fatso? “Humph! This 
man Farouk is no good at all!” 

Oregon’s Democratic Senator Richard 
Neuberger gallantly suggested that sep- 
arate but equal “gymnastic and natato- 
rial” facilities be installed in the new 
Senate Office Building for Maine’s Repub- 
lican Senator Margaret Chase Smith. 
Though barred from using the Senate’s 
all-male gym and swimming pool, Mrs. 
Smith, only female in the Senate, pooh- 
poohed the grand idea: “There is no justi- 
fication for such an expense.” 

A federal judge hung two contempt- 
of-Congress raps on owlish Playwright 
Arthur Miller for clamming on who else 
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PLAYWRIGHT MILLER & WIFE 
Blow from the bench. 
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International 


Vice Presipent Nrxon & DAUGHTER PATRICIA 


Comment from the stands. 


was present at a pro-Communist writers’ 
palaver in 1947. Maximum sentence: a 
year in jail and $1,000 fine on each count. 
At week's end Pulitzer Prizewinner (Death 
of a Salesman) Miller, free on bond, and 
his dark-goggled wife, Cinemorsel Mari- 
lyn Monroe, headed for the hills from 
Manhattan for solitude and to celebrate 
Marilyn’s 31st birthday. 

The U.S. Senate is not only one of the 
world’s most exclusive clubs but a club 
whose members are expected to step out- 
side for epithetical exchanges. Despite such 
restrictions, Indiana’s Republican Senator 
Homer Capehart rose one evening last 
week and in mounting anger began to 
upbraid one of the handful of Senators 
present, Oregon’s Democrat Wayne 
Morse. With some 20 gawkers lolling in 
the galleries, Capehart cited a reported 
statement by Morse that Dwight Eisen- 
hower and skidded Teamsters Union Boss 
Dave Beck are “the same kind of im- 
moralists’—Beck for pickpocketing his 
union members, Ike for pickpocketing 
U.S. taxpayers. A shouting duel ensued. 
Declaring ex-Republican Morse a turn- 
coat, Capehart cried that any such man is 
“intellectually dishonest and immoral.” 
In rebuttal, Morse shouted that portly 
Homer Capehart is “a tub of rancid 
ignorance.” Embarrassed by the rule- 
breaking spat in public, other Senators 
also joined in the shouting as peace- 
makers, Finally Wayne Morse proposed 
that the most intemperate salvo of his 
cannonade be stricken from the minutes. 
Thus, Capehart is no tub as far as the 
Congressional Record is concerned. 


At Washington’s Griffith Stadium, Vice 
President Richard Nixon and his Mamie- 
banged daughter Patricia, 11, showed up 
for a baseball doubleheader between the 
New York Yankees and the Senators. 
After Papa Nixon explained some of the 
game’s fine points to her, Pat screamed 





the Senators to victory (5-1) in the first 
contest, then groaned while the Yanks 
shut out the locals, 9-0. 

A modern innocent-abroad on his first 
visit to Europe, Utah's Uraniumillionaire 
Charles Steen, disembarked in England 
from the Queen Mary, announced that he 
had never before rubbed shoulders with so 
many unsociable snobs as his fellow first- 
class passengers. ‘‘My wife and I were not 
spoken to during the voyage by any other 
passenger,” said he. “I got so desperate 
that I tried to horn in on a bridge game, 
but was repulsed. The players were all 
Americans too! If they had known who 
I was, they would have fallen all over 
themselves to be friends.” The most 
friendly folks he met aboard the Mary: 
“The stewards and the waiters.” 





On his promise to be a good boy, Italy’s 
charm-loaded Movie Director Roberto 
Rossellini (Trume, May 27 ef seq.) got a 
three-month extension of his visa to stay 
in India, busied himself again by day 
shooting documentary films in the swelter- 
ing humidity of Bombay. As proof of his 
good intentions, Rossellini abandoned his 
suite in the Taj Mahal Hotel that con- 
nected with the suite of exotic Sonali 
Das Gupta, 27, wife of an Indian movie 
director. He moved down the hall a piece 
to Room 561, a cubbyhole without air 
conditioning. Sonali, whose husband is 
now reported determined to divorce her, 
was dead set on leaving India and realiz- 
ing her long-squelched (by hubby) ambi- 
tion to become a big-name cinemactress. 
A newshawk asked Rossellini if he had ever 
told one of Sonali’s kinsfolk that he wants 
to marry her. Suavely replied Roberto: 
“On the spur of the moment you say things 
you are not responsible for.” Meanwhile, 
Sonali stayed put in her plush, air- 
conditioned quarters while the jasmine- 
scented nights of Bombay grew oppres- 
sively hotter. 
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Fred Cole, President, Cole of California, as photographed by Mead-Maddick 


Fred Cole shows beautiful figures with telegrams 


“Reorders are the profitable part of our business,” says Fred 
Cole, President of Cole of California, “and they could not exist without 
Western Union! Here’s why: swimsuit sales are as sensitive as a barometer 
to changes in weather, Last summer, for instance, a hot spell in Cleveland 
brought a run on suits. Store buyers there reordered 101 dozen by wire; 
we acknowledged by return wire, giving shipping times as well. You just 
can’t beat the telegram for getting business done fast—and in writing!” 

More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to 
wire. Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 
the written record make the telegram essential to business. 

























WESTINGHOUSE “BRAIN” CAN RUN A FACTORY 


This Westinghouse industrial control unit called Cypak® thinks, decides 
and remembers. It is as small as a candy bar, but in combination with 
similar Cypak units, it can run a machine, an assembly line, or an entire 
factory. Cypak has no moving parts to wear out—and thus, for the first 
time, makes it practical to hook up whole lines of automated machines. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F is Westinghouse 





Because of double brilliance 
ground glass and split image 
focusing, seeing with super vision 
through the famous Carl Zeiss 
f/2.8 lens. 


Because of Contaflex versatility. It of- 
fers close-ups to 6", stereos and copy- 
ing. Two new models (III and IV) 
have bayonet-mounted front lenses 
interchangeable with lens compo- 
nents, for wide angle and telephoto 
work. 

At leading dealers, see this outstand- 
ing 35mm eye-level single lens re- 
flex line, from 
$153. Send 

for booklet 

CT18. 


CARL ZEISS, inc, 485 Fifth Ave., New York | 


World Famous Zeiss Ikon Cameras are precision-made in West Germany 
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scathing criticism from me. In fact, I am 
afraid I will lean over backward and belt 
the hell out of CBS—that is the real 
problem.” He expects no gripes from 
other networks. CBS TV Program Direc- 
tor Hubbell Robinson thinks that Crosby 
“is a man of sufficient integrity to handle 
both jobs very well.” The Herald Tribune, 
which Crosby did not consult about the 
new job (“There was no reason to,” 
he says), is also unperturbed. “It goes 
without saying,” says Executive Editor 
George Cornish, “that he won't review 
his own show.” 

But the other networks, and even some 
executives at CBS itself, were not react- 
ing as Crosby hoped. Said one official: 
“A terrible mistake. This is the kind of 
thing that makes criticism suspect. Any 
time he pans a show on NBC or ABC, 
somebody is sure to say: ‘What do you 
expect, he’s on the CBS payroll.’ And 
bending over backward isn’t a proper 
posture for a critic either.” 

There were a few other troublesome 
implications. How will Crosby’s paper get 
critical coverage of Omnibus and Wide 
Wide World, which NBC will alternate 
weekly at a time overlapping Performer 
Crosby’s appearances for CBS? “That 
hadn’t occurred to me,” says Crosby. 
“I'd hate to miss Omnibus, but maybe I 
could see it once a month when Ed Mur- 
row will have our time on CBS.” How 
will Crosby's readers get critical coverage 
of Seven Lively Arts, one of the new sea- 
son’s major shows? Well, Crosby thinks 
he may get somebody like the Herald 
Tribune’s Drama Critic Walter Kerr to 
review it for him. One added complica- 
tion: Critic Kerr works on the side for 
the competing Omnibus as dramatic con- 
sultant and sometime performer. 


The ffresh Slant 


Britain's good grey BBC, stiffly chal- 
lenged by commercial TV, has been deny- 
ing for months that it plans to cater to 
anything so vulgar as popular taste. Its 
critics have seen the taint of the common 
touch in the BBC’s decision to accent TV 
while lopping two hours daily off the five- 
hour highbrow Third Program. But last 
week they could take heart in a new 
appointment. As chairman of its board of 
governors with complete control over all 
radio and TV programs, the BBC named 
Rugby Headmaster Sir Arthur fforde, 56, 
who does not own a TV set and seldom 
listens to the radio. 

Sir Arthur was a solicitor and civil- 
service administrator before he took over 
Rugby nine years ago. Asked about his 
views on rock ‘n’ roll, he said: “I know 
nothing about [it], but I’m prepared to 
study.” As to the Third Program cuts, he 
had reassuring words: “I was somewhat 
appalled when I heard the BBC were cut- 
ting it down. But having gone into the 
matter, I find the change may not be as 
catastrophic as was first supposed.” The 
BBC stands ready to remedy its new boss's 
lack of a TV set when he takes over in 
January. Said a spokesman: “We will in- 
stall one free in his office and also in his 
home if he desires.” 
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Here's 
a super car_the very top of Mercury's dream-car fleet. Everything 
is different: the beauty you see, the magic you feel, the features 
you command. A brand-new world of luxury awaits you. Nothing 
is wanting__except you at the wheel. 





7 WAYS EXCLUSIVE—Features its own special Dream-Car Design; also a disappearing back window, Breeze nt 
Skylight Dual-Curve Windshield, Monitor Control Panel, Tachometer, Average Speed Computer. See all that’s new at your Mere 


wav Ventilation with roof-level air intakes, 
r srcury dealer's. 


ERCURY for 57 win DREAM-CAR DESIGN 
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Q— Symbol of a new concept of service standards in the Aluminum Industry 





Olin Aluminum is already in production, and soon 
an initial annual capacity of more than 240 million 
pounds will be a reality! Thus, from a multi-million 
dollar. investment, a fully integrated operation is 
emerging — complete from new ore ships to Rolling 
Mills and Extrusion Plants. 

Guiding this entrance of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation into Aluminum has been a firm determi- 
nation to develop the most modern, technically 
advanced production facilities. And now, the full 
integration of these facilities, plus Olin Mathieson’s 
extensive experience in non-ferrous metals, promises 
you a new standard of quality and service unique in 
the Aluminum Industry. 


RR 


OLIN ALUMINUM’s full integration means dependable delivery for you 


Olin Aluminum, produced with such ultra-modern fa- 
cilities, will be of the finest quality— custom-made to 
your needs. But even more important, our full integra- 
tion plus our established principles of doing business 
will mean greater assurance of on-time fulfillment of 
every commitment to you. Behind this assurance will 
stand the full-time assistance of imaginative technical 
and service staffs — people chosen for experience we 
feelto be unexcelled in the Aluminum and metals field. 

Soon, the men from Olin Aluminum will be coming 
your way to tell you more about us. Meanwhile, we 
welcome inquiries. Write to: Aluminum Division — 
Sales, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


S sunsdar arhiavane stssbeioes QLIN 
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Coexistence in Hungary? 


With full Vatican approval, but no 
direct Vatican participation, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Hungary has been 
carrying on negotiations with the coun- 
try’s Red regime. Last week came word 
of a limited arrangement for coexistence. 

The talks turned in part on Hungary’s 
collaborationist clergy, organized as the 
“National Committee of Priests for 
Peace.” The group included only 300 of 
Hungary’s 6,000 priests, but with govern- 
ment backing it was in virtual charge of 
the Hungarian church in the years before 





FatHEeR HorvaTtH 
Should Mindszenty be a martyr? 


last fall’s uprising. After his release 
from imprisonment, Cardinal Mindszenty 
threatened all “peace priests” with ex- 
communication unless they submitted to 
church discipline. Most of them submit- 
ted. Notable exception: Father Richard 
Horvath, the National Committee’s am- 
bitious chief. Horvath went on riding 
high after the Kadar regime was installed 
by Red tanks. In January the Vatican 
excommunicated Horvath (for “plotting 
against the legitimate authorities of the 
church’’), decreed automatic excommuni- 
cation to all other priests who followed 
him. The Kadar regime fumed, impris- 
oned two bishops in reprisal. But last 
week the Vatican announced that Hor- 
vath has since “implored the Holy See 
for absolution and has declared himself 
repentant for his faults,” whereupon the 
excommunication was lifted. 

At the same time the Kadar govern- 
ment promised its “benevolence” toward 
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the church, particularly concerning the 
right to teach. The church, for its part, 
pledged support of a new organization 
called Labor for Peace to replace Hor- 
vath’s old National Committee. The new 
organization will include the peace priests, 
but also Hungary’s bishops and other 
clergy uptainted by past collaboration. 
The two bishops imprisoned in retaliation 
against the excommunication decree will 
be released. 

Kadar} also offered Mindszenty safe- 
conduct to the frontier from his hideout 
in the American embassy, but the cardinal 
refused, not trusting Kadar’s word. Some 
Vatican officials believe that if Mindszen- 
ty were to leave the embassy, it would 
mean imprisonment, and perhaps death. 
“The only question is,” mused one Vati- 
can insider last week, “should he choose 
this martyrdom? It would be the supreme 
fulfillment of his sacred mission. But he 
cannot offer himself egoistically. It is a 
question of practical timing and of holy 
vocation. He cannot submit himself until 
he himself feels that martyrdom will not 
unduly afflict his people, and that it is 
truly the will of God.” 

«ahs 

Before getting ready to return to Po- 
land and his own precarious balancing act 
with the Reds, Stefan Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski last week formally accepted his titular 
Roman church (a parish in Rome is 
traditionally allocated to every cardinal). 
The squalid neighborhood surrounding 
the medieval Santa Maria in Trastevere 


is heavily Communist, but it turned out | 


to give him Rome’s biggest welcome to 
any cardinal within memory. From the 


altar Wyszynski asked for the peoples’ | 


prayers “for myself and for my poor 
martyred country. Poland has always been, 
is still today, and always will be the outer 
rampart of Christianity.” 


The New Being 


What is sin? Until relatively recently, 
American Protestant thought might be ex- 
pected to give a simple and traditional 
answer to that question: sin, staining all 
men since the Fall, is the willful disobedi- 
ence of God’s law. After the theological 
battle between fundamentalism and liber- 
alism, that answer was no longer sufficient 
—at least not to the liberals. The adherents 
of the social gospel were concerned with sin 
as a social fact, manifested in hunger, 
disease, crime. The cure, in substantial 
part, was progress through social reform. 
With the momentous entrance in the ’30s 
of Reinhold Niebuhr and neo-orthodoxy, 
sin once again became real and personal 
for U.S. intellectuals—but in a new way. 
The moral or social emphasis was replaced 
by a psychological emphasis. Niebuhr saw 
the tension between man’s fallen, finite 
nature and his transcendent nature pro- 
ducing anxiety. In other words, because of 
Original Sin man is anxious, and because 
he is anxious he sins, Thus Niebuhr diag- 
nosed man as maladjusted in the universe. 

Paul Tillich, 70, University Professor at 
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feel like a 
promenade... 
that 

lower=deck 
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every night, 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 





Reservations: from your travel agent or British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York...also offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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Sleep and 
your heart 









j ZAM vis =) 
Dramatic new research 
shows what kind of sleep is 
best for your heart! 


For 3142 nights—11 long years—men 
and women “guinea pigs” slept in sleep 
laboratories under scientific observation. 

Sensitive electronic recorders noted 
the sleepers’ heartbeats, brain waves, 
muscle movements and other body re- 
actions to sleep. 


This extensive research gave scientists 
new knowledge of the wonder of sleep. 
It shows that you drift in and out of 4 
different stages of sleep during the night. 


But it is the last 2 stages — really 
deeper sleep—that count most because 
you're completely relaxed, your brain 
is “tuned out,” your body temperature 
is lowest and your heart slows down 
20-30 beats per minute. 


So, the longer and more frequent 
periods of deep sleep, the better re- 
cuperative rest your body gets . . . the 
better rest your heart gets. 


All kinds of mattresses were used in these 
tests to see what effect comfort and 
proper support had upon the sleepers. 


And these laboratory studies showed 
that sleep was deeper and more relaxed 
on Beautyrest* than on all other types 
of mattresses tested. 


Research proves that Beautyrest gives 
you the most healthful, restful sleep .. . 
the sleep that is best for your heart. 
Why not make sure you're getting 
proper rest... on a Beautyrest! 


Sim TIIOWUS WONDERFUL 
Beautyrest 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office, Copr. 1957 
by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


$2 





Harvard,* and now the most discussed 
Protestant theologian in the U.S., is saying 
something similar, with an even stronger 
psychological and existentialist accertt. Til- 
lich’s word for Original Sin is estrange- 
ment—man’'s estrangement “from the 
ground of his being, from other beings, 
and from himself.” 

Tillich develops this idea in his latest 
book, Existence and the Christ (University 
of Chicago; $4.50), published last week 
as Volume II of his massive work-in- 





progress, a three-volume Systematic The- 
ology. Apart from his lighter writing and 
lecturing on everything from modern art 
to depth psychology, Harvard's Tillich is 
attempting to construct a modern Prot- 
estant “system’—fitting all aspects of 
the Christian faith together in a single 
intellectual whole. To this titanic task 
German-born Paul Tillich brought a Teu- 
tonic ponderosity in Volume I, published 
six years ago. It was constructed on 
a plan called “correlation” (existential 
question paired with theological answer), 
with such brain-busting results that even 
many of his fellow theologians were hard 
put to follow him. 

The new volume shows the effect of 
Tillich’s longer stay in the U.S. (he came 
at the age of 47 speaking virtually no 
English) as well as the services of his 
Harvard colleague, the Rev. John Dillen- 
berger, 38, who, says Tillich, “did the hard 
work of ‘Englishing’ my style.” Existence 
and the Christ is written clearly and clean- 
ly enough to make Tillich’s theology acces- 
sible to any serious reader. 

From Essence to Existence. “I am an 
existentialist,” Tillich is fond of telling 
people, and he writes: “Immanuel Kant 
once said that mathematics is the good 
luck of human reason. In the same way, 
one could say that existentialism is the 
good luck of Christian theology. It has 
helped to rediscover the classical Chris- 
tian interpretation of human existence.” 

Tillich’s existentialism has nothing in it 
to remind one of Paris in the spring. For 
him the word existential refers to man’s 
existence as he is—engaged and involved 
in life, subjective and suffering. Man's 
greatest cause of suffering is estrangement 
from his God-given essential nature. 
“Existence is estrangement and not recon- 
ciliation; it is dehumanization and not the 
expression of essential humanity. It is the 
process in which a man becomes a thing 
and ceases to be a person.” And the richest 
expression of this estrangement is, for Til- 
lich, the Biblical symbol of the Fall. 

Man’s essential nature cannot be known 
by existential man, but myths and dogmas 
have symbolized it as paradise or a golden 
age. In psychological terms Tillich calls 
this a state of “dreaming innocence.’ Both 
dream and innocence are words that “point 
to something that precedes actual exist- 
ence. It has potentiality, not actuality. 
Dreaming is a state of mind which is real 
and non-real at the same time.”’ The fall of 








* A special post (held by some half dozen 
| others) enabling Tillich to work on “the fron- 
| tiers of human knowledge” without limitation 
| as to schools or departments. 





Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lire 
THEOLOGIAN TILLICH 


Is sin what you make it? 


man is the lapse from this state—“the 
transition from essence to existence.”’ Both 
Catholic and Protestant popular usage has 
so limited the Biblical word “sin” to mean 
deviation from moral laws, says Tillich, 
that he feels the word “estrangement” is 
a valuable “reinterpretation of sin from a 
religious point of view.” 

Salvation on Mars? To break through 
his estrangement, reconciling essence and 
existence, man always and everywhere 
has looked for what Tillich calls the New 
Being. The quest for the New Being 
changes its character from religion to 
religion and ‘culture to culture, but Tillich 
distinguishes two main types: “The New 
Being can be sought above history, and it 
can be understood as the aim of history.” 

Brahmanism, Buddhism and the reli- 
gions of classical Greece look for divine 
rescue from history, not in it. Such non- 
historical salvation is only for individuals, 
never for groups. The West looks for the 
New Being in the historical process itself, 
as in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
Tillich sees the Christ of Christianity, 
however, as including both historical and 
nonhistorical types. 

Tillich meets head-on the problem of 
salvation in outer space. The Incarnation 
Christianity preaches is for mankind only, 
he says, but there may be other incarna- 
tions for nonhumans in other worlds. 
“The manifestation of saving power in 
one place implies that saving power is 
operating in all places. The expectation 
of the Messiah as the bearer of the New 
Being presupposes that God loves the 
universe, even though in the appearance 
of the Christ he actualizes this love for 
historical man alone.” 

Shaking & Healing. Tillich’s analysis 
of the layers of meaning in the chief 
dogma of Christianity, that of the Res- 
urrection, lays bare the trend of his 
unorthodox thought. Where the physics- 
minded 19th century sought to “explain” 
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The case 


of the 


Missing 
Millions 


Millions of tax dollars are lost every year through 
a strange kind of tax favoritism. And you are taxed 
extra to help balance the loss. 


As a customer of an independent electric light 
and power company, about 23¢ out of every dollar 
you pay for electricity goes for taxes. But because 
of present tax laws, people served by federal 
government power systems escape paying most of 
the taxes in their electric bills that you pay in yours. 





They pay taxes of only about 4¢ per dollar if their 
power comes from the government’s TVA, for ex- 
ample. So to make up for the lost tax revenues 
which federal power projects don’t pay, you have 
to be taxed more. 


Don’t you think that every American should 
carry his fair share of taxes? America’s Independ- 
ent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


*Company names on request through this magazine 





















WESTINGHOUSE BUILT WORLD'S LARGEST ELEVATORS 


The U.S.S. Forrestal’s four deck-edge elevators can deliver four 70,000-lb. 
jet bombers from hangar deck to flight deck in seconds . . 
without even a jar. Deck-edge elevators were pioneered by Westinghouse. 
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| the Resurrection and the miracles by 
| means of physical phenomena, Tillich 
| looks again to a psychological interpre- 


tation. The Resurrection is for Tillich 
both reality and myth—a myth that has 
always been present in what Jung calls 


| man’s collective unconscious. The resur- 


rection of gods and half-gods is a familiar 
mythological symbol, says Tillich, and 
the Jews of Jesus’ time believed in the 


| future resurrection of martyrs. Thus “the 


application of the idea of resurrection to 
the Christ was almost unavoidable.” 

But “a real experience made it possible 
for the disciples to apply the known 
symbol of resurrection to Jesus.” What 


| was that experience? A kind of psycholog- 


ical phenomenon, “an ecstatic experi- 
ence” of the New Being “indissolubly 
united” with the concrete picture of Jesus 
of Nazareth. “This event happened first 
to some of his followers who had fled to 
Galilee in the hours of his execution; then 
to many others; then to Paul; then to 
all those who in every period experience 


| his living presence here and now.” 


In good orthodox style, Tillich sees 
Christ as the center of history, preceded 
by a line of preparatory revelation and 
followed by a line of later revelation. 
“Further . . . where there is revelation, 
there is salvation. Revelation is not infor- 
mation about divine things; it is the 
ecstatic manifestation of the Ground of 
Being in events, persons and things. Such 


| manifestatians have shaking, transform- 





ing and healing power. They are saving 
events in which the power of the New 
Being is present. On these healing forces 


| the life of mankind always depends; they 


prevent the self-destructive structures of 
existence from plunging mankind into 
complete annihilation.” 


Words & Works 


@ In Chicago, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, which has admitted Negroes to 
membership for several years, but has not 
yet allowed a Negro to vote, urged at its 
annual meeting an end of resistance to 
racial integration. The convention called 
on police and the courts to protect the 
Negro, “irrespective of his position or 
culture, from lawless attacks upon his 
person or property.” 

@ Faced with an explosive plan to merge 


| the Church of Scotland with the Church 


of England, appoint elders for the Angli- 
cans, elect bishops for the Scots (Tre, 
June 3), the Church of Scotland’s Gen- 
eral Assembly decided not to decide, post- 
poned action for a year. Rumbled the 
Scottish edition of the Daily Express: 
“Instead of the sudden death it deserved, 
this iniquitous proposal is given another 
twelve months of dangerous life.” 

@ The word Christian will be dropped 
from the title of the Unitarian monthly 
Christian Register (henceforth to be called 
the Unitarian Register). The American 
Unitarian Association at its 132nd annual 
meeting declared in a resolution: “It is 
our desire to encourage all religious lib- 
erals, whether Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, 
Confucianist, Hindu, Moslem or others, 
to unite with us.” 
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Lima boasts Spanish architecture over 
400 years old. Bargains in silver. Great 
deep sea fishing in the near-by Pacific 









Santiago’s hotels are famous the world over 
for fine food, modern appointments, friendly 
service and colorful Latin entertainment 


| Today's man-about-the-world 
heads for gay South America 





| 


Buenos Aires race tracks are a meeting place for the 
international set. San Isidro, above. Alligator bags cost from everywhere ... 
little in Argentina. Filet mignon costs only 50¢ 


Panama, exciting crossroads of sea, land, and air, greets travelers 
and entertains them with drives across the 
Isthmus, views of the Canal and the Old City, late night life 


A new day has dawned in travel. People who’ve been 

everywhere now talk of South America’s cities, scenery and 

lavish hotels—where dollars go a long, long way. | 
Lowest fares yet! For 30% off regular fares, you can go 

*round South America on 28-day Pan Am Holiday #703. 

$924 from New York, includes hotel rooms, local sightseeing, 

and you fly El Pacifico DC-6Bs. For slightly more, you can 

fly El InterAmericano DC-7Bs with radar. Both fly daily 

over the routes of National, Pan Am and Panagra. Call 

your Travel Agent or Pan American, U.S. Sales Agent for— 





La Paz, Bolivia smiles in sunshine below 
snow-clad peaks; one of many cities 
which make South America unique 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 








Whether the milk you produce is dry, skim, evaporated or malted... 
whether your butter is print, whipped, quartered or in bulk... 

whether you sell sweet cream, sour cream, whipped cream or ice 

cream .. . whether your cheese is Cheddar, cottage or one of 400 others... 


Continental has the right package for you! 


Each Continental division is a leader in its field. Each has its own unexcelled 
facilities for manufacturing, research, development and sales. Now, each is 
backed up by a breadth of experience unmatched in the packaging industry. 
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GET A CLOSE-UP OF THIS PROUD BOUR! Y CA DA DRY 


Discover its taste superiority... 1. it's custom-distilled in Kentucky 2. it's light 
_..mild... mellow 3. it's a versatile whiskey 4. priced so you can afford it 
5. it’s the better bourbon buy. Canada Dry’s trax 


iS your assurance you can DUy wf... Gna enjoy ii ' ( sie 
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MORE GOOD NEWS ~ : VERSATILE WHISKEY: 22 easy-to-make j 2 
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FROM CANADA DRY } { : 3 Canada Dry Bourbon recipes FREE! Variety that 
A complete selection of : ' will give you many, many evenings of added pleas 
Canada Dry Liquors you tendon Oe pK: ure, Indexed booklet will make your favorites easy . 
can enjoy with confidence i to find later. Ask your dealer or write — CANADA DRY 





There’s Gin, Vodka, and J “Sie 
20 Cordials and Liqueurs. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., 100 PARK 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Man ina Hurry 


All week Don Bowden, University of 
California junior, was pressed for time. 
Every night he was up late cramming for 
final exams. The few afternoons he was 
not in the classroom he raced to the 
practice field to keep in shape for the 
Pacific A.A.U. track meet. Then he rushed 
right back to his studies. By the time he 
finished taking his last test (economics), 
he was worn out. But he managed to get 
to Stockton in time for the mile run. 

There was not a man in the race who 
could push Don along, but he took off like 
a late commuter trying to catch the 8:32. 
He finished 60 yds. in front of his nearest 
competitor. The clockers caught him in 
3:58.7. He was the first American ever 
to break four minutes. 

Slim (6 ft: 3 in., 160 Ibs.) Don Bowden 
had finally outpaced his luck. When he was 
a sophomore, a heel injury held him back; 
illness kept him from placing in the 1,500- 
meter run at the Olympics. Fortnight ago 
studies kept him from running with the 
four visiting four-minute milers in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum (Tre, June 3). But 
last week, he said, he knew he was ready. 
At 20, he sees no reason why he cannot 
eventually break John Landy’s 3:58 
world’s record—but not this season. “I 
have very few good miles a year in my 
system,” said Don Bowden, “and I think 
I have run my share this year.” 


Sweet & Low 


More than three-quarters of the In- 
dianapolis 500-mile auto race was behind 
him at 2:01 p.m., C.D.T. on Memorial 
Day, and handsome Sam Hanks was right 
where he wanted to be: in front of the 
pack. Now, for the first time, he began to 
worry. A veteran of eleven unsuccessful 
attempts at the “big spin in the brick- 
yard,”” Sam had planned to steal some 
time by making only two pit stops in his 
light. low-slung Belond Exhaust Special. 
He had already made them, and he could 
not be sure whether his latest set of tires 
would last till the finish. He was less than 
a lap ahead of the second racer. Should he 
crowd his luck, or bet on the speed and 
skill of his pit crew? 

Sam played it safe: he pulled in for the 
third time. Just 34 seconds later the Be- 
lond was filled with gas, oil and water, 
three of its tires had been replaced and it 
was rolling on new rubber. Sam was still 
six seconds in the lead. By the time he 
whipped past the finish flag, he was 17.35 
seconds in front of Jim Rathmann’s Chiro- 
practic Special (named after its sponsor, 
Chiropractor Ray Sabourin). He had ca- 
reened around the 200-lap course in 3 hr. 
41 min. 14.25 sec., an average of 135.601 
m.p.h.—the fastest 500 on record. 

Every bit as careful as Sam, the Speed- 
way management had also tried to play 
it safe. The limit on piston displacement 
for engines without superchargers had 
been lowered from 274.59 to 256.284 
cu. in. (the limit for supercharged power 
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plants was 170.856 cu. in.), on the theory 
that less power would mean less speed. 
It meant just the opposite. Smaller en- 
gines allowed smaller cars. The “bombs” 
that turned out for the soo had never 
been lighter, had never handled so well 
on the turns. As a result, the first ten to 
finish all beat the late Bill Vukovich’s 
130.84 m.p.h. record, set in 1954. 
Hank’s Belond, named for a sponsor, 
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Exhaust-Pipe Maker Sandy Belond, was 
one of the lightest and lowest cars in 
the race. George Salih, the California 
engineer who designed the car, was a 
conformist only in his choice of engine. 
(He used the same four-cylinder Meyer- 
Drake Offenhauser that powered every car 
in the race except the two V-8 Novi Spe- 
cials.) Under the Belond’s yellow skin, 
the time-tested Offy engine was laid on 
its side. In its unusual mount, the Ojfy 
not only ran cooler, it gave the car a 
sleek, slanted profile that rose only 22 
inches off the track at the snout. It looked 
strange, but it was sweet to handle; the 
off-center weight of the tilted Offy made 
it cat-quick on the corners. Next year 
almost every other racer at Indianapolis 
will probably copy its style. 

The difference will be that Sam Hanks 
will not be back to drive—or so he says 
now. At 42 the greying, crew-cut driver 
has spent half his life racing cars, from 
the midgets to soo monsters. “This is 
the only ambition I have left in racing,” 
he said before last week’s race started. 
“When I win the 500, I'll hang up my 
goggles so fast it'll make their heads 
swim.” Wiping the oil off his face, Win- 
ner Hanks, who split $103,000 in assorted 
prizes, announced that when the season 
ends he will retire and return to Southern 
California to look at Pacific sunsets. 


Harold's Homicide 


The 26-man contingent of U.S. golfers 
entered in the British Amateur champion- 
ship was one of the weakest in years, and 
U.S. Air Force Master Sergeant Harold 
Ridgley was considered one of the weakest 
of the lot. Hardly anyone noticed the 
grim, taciturn noncom as he plodded 
around Lancashire’s seaside Formby links. 
But when all his countrymen were gone, 
Ridgley was still in the running. When 
he finished the semifinal round last week, 
just about every spectator on the course 
was ready to concede him the title. 

Once, 22 years ago, Master Sergeant 
Ridgley, 43, got to the quarter-finals of 
the U.S. Amateur. He has a couple of Air 
Force titles and some minor British tour- 
naments to his credit as well. But never 
anything like that fine semifinal at 
Formby. With his crisp, choppy swing, 
the ex-tailgunner demoralized South Af- 
rica’s Arthur Walker, 13 and 12. British 
championship golf had not known such a 
bad beating since Lawson Little won the 
Amateur title from James Wallace at 
Prestwick, 14 and 13, in 1934. 

After that, though, the sergeant was 
shot. In the final round he played well, 
but he could not keep pace with Scot- 
land’s Reid Jack, 33. Sergeant Ridgley 
went around the first 18 in par (72). 
‘Jack, onetime British Marine commando 
lieutenant, countered with 69. But the 
crowd was still with Ridgley, and a spec- 
tator tried to help the sergeant by grind- 
ing Jack’s golf ball into the sun-baked 
turf. Ridgley was too tired to care. Al- 
though the 1957 British Amateur will be 
remembered for the semifinal known as 
“Harold's Homicide,” Harold Ridgley lost 
the title to Reid Jack, 2 and 1. 
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Those who knew Henry Townley Heald 
when he was head of New York University 
say that he was never known to get excited 
or waste a word. Chancellor Heald was 
running true to form when he called in his 
top stafimen one day last June to hear a 
special announcement. “Gentlemen,” said 
he matter-of-factly, “they've offered me 
the presidency of the Ford Foundation, 
and I don’t see how anyone in education 
could turn it down.” “That was all there 
was to it,” recalls one of those present. 
“Here was a man getting the most im- 
portant educational job in the U.S., and 
he summed it up in one sentence—period. 
He went on to talk about other things, and 
the subject never came up again.” 

Though not everyone would agree on 
just what is the most important educational 
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job in the U.S., the presidency of the Ford 
Foundation clearly comes close. Were the 
foundation nothing more than what a New 
Yorker wag called it—‘“a large body of 
money completely surrounded by people 
who want some”—it would wield power 
enough. But it has used its money to tackle 
problems—and try solutions—on a scale 
grander than private philanthropy has ever 
known. It has more than a third ($2.7 
billion) of all the foundation money in the 
U.S. It spends at the rate of $100 million 
a year, has brewed up such a wide assort- 
ment of projects that it is practically im- 
possible to say where it will turn up next. 

The Wild One. Its money and that of 
its subsidiary funds is at work everywhere 
from Little Rock to New Delhi. Its prov- 
ince is the world, its goal the welfare of all 
mankind. Its trustees’ reports bristle with 
such phrases as “the dignity of man. . . 
the inherent worth of the individual .. . 
the ideals and aims of democracy.” Its 
ideals were so loftily stated and its youth- 
ful mistakes so widely publicized that it 
inevitably won the reputation of being the 
Wild One of philanthropy. In launching his 
investigation of tax-exempt foundations, 
Tennessee's tub-thumping B. Carroll Reece 
solemnly warned of Ford's “subversive 
and un-American propaganda activities.” 
Westbrook Pegler called it a “front for 
dangerous Communists,” and Pravda ac- 
cused it of-“the sending of spies, mur- 
derers, saboteurs and wreckers to -East- 
ern Europe. 

The independent Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education has at times stirred the 
ire of professional educators, and the 
Fund for the Republic, which the founda- 
founded and set adrift, has 
the ire of practically everyone else, Ful- 
ton Lewis Jr. devoted a whole series of 
broadcasts to denouncing the Fund for the 
Republic, and the national commander of 
the American Legion charged in 1955 that 
it was “threatening and may 
crippling the national security.’ Some citi- 
zens have boycotted Ford cars; others 
deluged Henry Ford II with outraged let- 
ters. “Your grandfather would spin in his 
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grave,” wrote an Albany physician, “if he 
could see the antics of the people who are 
spending good American dollars earned in 
the good American way by your once-fine 
company.” Wrote someone from Los An- 
geles: “Dear Henry: Drop dead.” 

No. | Lord Bountiful. However chaotic 
their beginnings, neither the foundation 
nor any of its funds has ever deserved such 
burning criticism, As a matter of fact, the 
foundation has come to maturity so rapidly 
that some academics have begun to won- 
der whether it might not be in danger of 
becoming all too conservative. In any case, 
the fact that it has Henry Heald as presi- 
dent is a significant indication of its devel- 
opment, for few men have won wider 
respect in business, government and educa- 
tion. An engineer by training and a con- 
servative by temperament, Heald has 
made an enviable reputation for perform- 
ing administrative wonders with a mini- 
mum of fuss. 

He is the father of the modern Illinois 
Institute of Technology, was the best head 
New York University ever had. Now, as 
U.S. education’s No. 1 Lord Bountiful and 
as the nation’s chief philanthropoid, he has 
the delicate task of keeping the world’s 
biggest foundation both bold and cautious, 
risky but responsible, of being himself 
the Pioneer in the Grey Flannel Suit. It is 
the duty of a foundation, he once said, to 
“pioneer ahead of popular opinion.” Then 
he added characteristically: “To be ahead 
—but not too far ahead.” 

Made in U.S.A. Though foundations 
are as old as the Pharaohs, the one that 
Heald runs is as much an American prod- 
uct as the model T. Plato may have en- 
dowed his academy, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin may have left funds for the needy mar- 
ried apprentices of Boston and Philadel- 
phia, but it was not until the formation of 
the Peabody Education Fund in 1867 that 
the modern foundation really emerged. By 
that time philanthropy was taking up a 
whole new role: not charity alone, but the 
advancement of knowledge. 

The Peabody Education Fund (estab- 
lished by Massachusetts-born Millionaire 
Merchant George Peabody) helped set up 
state departments of education in the 
South, opened schools to train teachers, 
was partly responsible for the Southern 
Education Board, which sparked a nation- 
al crusade to improve and finance South- 
ern schools. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
partly following the Peabody lead, plunged 
into medical research, virtually eliminated 
hookworm from the South, wrestled with 
diseases all over the world. Andrew Car- 
negie’s money sprinkled public libraries 
across the nation, set up pensions for col- 
lege teachers and, by supporting the famed 
Flexner report on U.S. and Canadian medi- 
cal schools, revolutionized medical educa- 
tion in America. Meanwhile, the smaller 
($1,000,000 a year) but prestigious John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
has made it possible for thousands of art- 
ists and scholars to strike out on their own. 

How to Die Disgraced. In a sense, it 
is an irony that the largest foundation of 
all should bear the name it does. Henry 
Ford was hardly the sort of man to agree 
with Carnegie that “the man who dies 
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. . . rich dies disgraced.” “Give the aver- 
age man something,” said Henry, “and 
you make an enemy of him.”’ True enough, 
he and his son Edsel did have a small 
foundation which spent about $1,000,000 
a year, but the money went mostly into 
such pet projects as restoring the Wayside 
Inn and the birthplace of Noah Web- 
ster. After his death and the death of 
Edsel, however, it was this small founda- 
tion that kept the Ford Motor Co. safely 
in the hands of the Ford family. 

Had the Ford heirs (Mrs. Henry Ford, 
Mrs, Edsel Ford, Henry II, Benson, Wil- 
liam and Mrs. Josephine Ford Ford) in- 
herited all that Henry and Edsel left, 
they would have had to sell so much 
Ford Motor Co. stock to pay the taxes 
that they might have lost control of the 
company. Instead, 90% of the stock—all 
nonvoting—went to the foundation, and 
the remaining 10% (including the voting 
stock) stayed in the family. But taxes 
aside, the Ford heirs wanted the very best 
for the foundation. In 1948 Henry II con- 
sulted the late Karl Compton of M.I.T., 
and Compton in turn suggested that he 
hire able young San Francisco Lawyer 
H. Rowan Gaither Jr., wartime assistant 
director of M.I.T.’s radiation lab, to make 
a thorough study of just how the founda- 
tion should spend the estimated $15 mil- 
lion to $20 million a year it would have. 

Gaither gathered a small staff, talked 
to more than 1,000 people in business, 
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education, labor and the professions. The 
staff then holed up in a Manhattan hotel, 
eventually produced a 22-volume pre- 
scription for the ills of the world. The 
foundation, said the report, should con- 
centrate not in the sciences, where other 
foundations already had heavy commit- 
ments, but in five broad areas: 1) world 
peace and understanding, 2) democratic 
institutions, 3) education, 4) economic 
well-being, and 5) research in man’s be- 
havior. Gaither also submitted a list of 
possible trustees and officers. Among the 
names on the list: Paul Hoffman. 

Dreamer's Dream. Onetime president 
of the Studebaker Corp. and then head 
of Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Hoffman seemed to have all the exec- 
utive and international experience to make 
him ideal to head such a foundation. 
His only apparent drawback was that 
he wanted to settle down in his home 
in Pasadena and therefore insisted that 
the foundation establish its headquarters 
there, In spite of reservations about the 
efficiency of such an arrangement, Henry 
Ford IJ and his trustees decided to give 
Hoffman his chance. 

For anyone with a taste for world- 
saving, Pasadena was certainly a dream- 
er’s dream come true. The brilliant and 
flamboyant Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
onetime (1929-51) trail-blazing head of 
the University of Chicago, came out as 
an associate director with all sorts of 
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reforms in mind for U.S. education. Ches- 
ter Davis, president of the Federal Re- 
| serve Bank of St. Louis, joined to set up 
the foundation’s private Point Four pro- 
gram. These, recalls Hutchins nostal- 
gically, “were the best days of the founda- 
tion, when there were just three of us in 
one room of a cottage at the Huntington 
| Hotel. The three of us would drink as 
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money was piling up. 

To get rid of some money fast, the 
foundation began setting up its independ- 
ent satellite funds, The two most impor- 
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lege at the. University of Chicago, and 
the Fund for Adult Education under 
C. Scott Fletcher, former president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. By that 
time the waiting room had begun to fill, 
and the foundation began learning the 
woes and worries of giving. 

Peace & God. The applicants and ap- 
plications were of every shape and size. 
“My mother tells me,” wrote one young 
correspondent, “that you give money for 
peace. Please send a rug to my mother 
for our dining room and paint the living 
room yellow so that my father can have 
peace.” One man popped up in a_ pur- 
ple velvet suit; another came with a 
| luxurious-looking toilet seat and the 
theory that if people were more com- 
fortable in their bathrooms, they might 
think up some first-rate ideas on how to 
solve the world’s problems. One ambi- 
tious fellow wanted to irrigate the Sahara 
Desert; another man showed up brandish- 
ing a $100,000 check signed by God. He 
could find no one, he complained, who 
was willing to cash it. 

By 1952 the foundation’s work was 
gradually taking shape, but there was still 
something wrong with its management. 
“How firm a foundation,” sang Robert 
Hutchins airily, “we've three times the 
dough and ten times the brains that any 
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else. “He could come back from India,” 
says one foundation official, “with the 
Taj Mahal under one arm and Nehru 
under the other, smoke curling from his 
nostrils. Hell, he could make a great 
speech and even get Buddha elected.” 
“He was like Dulles,” says cigar-chomp- 
ing Trustee Frank Abrams, former board 
chairman of Standard Oil (N.J.). “He'd 
be in Denmark one day and in Portland, 
Ore. the next. He was a catalyst, not an 
administrator.” 

As the months passed it became ob- 
vious that the Pasadena idea was not 
working out. The staff had to plane back 
and forth across the continent so much 
that they began calling the foundation 
the “Fund for the Advancement of Avia- 
tion.” To make matters worse, Hoffman 
infuriated Henry Ford II by inadvertent- 
ly leaking to the press that the Ford 
Motor Co. might put some of its Ford 
stock on the market. Finally, at President 
Eisenhower's first inauguration, Ford told 
Hoffman: “This is the end, Paul.” A 
month later the trustees also rose against 
Hofiman, elected Rowan. Gaither presi- 
dent and ordered him to move Itching 
Palms to Madison Avenue. Hoffman be- 
came board chairman of his brain child, 
the Fund for the Republic. As for Hutch- 
ins, no one knew quite what to do. “I am 
an associate director,” said he as he cooled 
his heels in Pasadena, “who doesn’t direct 
anything or associate with anybody.” 

In spite of this unhappy start, the 
foundation and its funds managed to turn 
out a prodigious amount of work. The 
surprising thing about it is not that it 
made so many mistakes but that it made 
so few. To a far greater extent than any 
other foundation, it is a problem-solving 
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agency on a grand scale, thinking up its 
own solutions and paying going institu- 
tions and campuses to try them out. 

How to Raise Standards. Under mild- 
mannered, capable Clarence Faust, the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
has made ifs most important contribu- 
tions in two fields: the training and re- 
cruitment of teachers, and improving the 
intellectual lot of the gifted student. In 
1951 it launched its famous statewide 
Arkansas Plan to attract more public- 
school teachers by giving liberal-arts grad- 
uates one year of training and internship 
instead of the tedious mishmash of 
courses usually doled out by schools of 
education. Though Arkansas is perhaps 
too poor a state to carry on such an ex- 
periment successfully, the fifth-year idea 
has spread to more than 25 other com- 
munities and universities. 

The fund has experimented with put- 
ting master teachers on TV for the benefit 
of a whole school system. It has persuaded 
some colleges to take in bright high- 
school students before graduation and to 
give others advance standing after high- 
school graduation, It has also been a ma- 
jor catalyst in beefing up the standards 
of the public-school curriculum. 

From its headquarters in White Plains, 
N.Y., the Fund for Adult Education (di- 
rector: C. Scott Fletcher) runs a major 
campaign to give adults a chance at lib- 
eral education. Among other things, it has 
spent $10 million on educational TV, 
started thousands of Americans on the 
Great Books trail, financed part-time 
liberal-arts courses for businessmen, now 
hopes to get 12 to 15 universities to set 
up adult liberal-arts programs. 

"Feel Free!" Though both these sat- 
ellites are entirely independent corpora- 
tions with their own trustees, Ford Foun- 
dation officials are apt to go out of their 
way to emphasize the complete autonomy 
of the Fund for the Republic. It is liter- 
ally, says Robert Hutchins, its present 
head, “a completely disowned subsidiary 
of the foundation,” and when it has spent 
its $15 million, it can expect to get no 
more. Its motto, according to Hutchins, 
is “Feel Free.” Its province: the turbulent 
area of civil liberties. 

In 1954 the fund commissioned Com- 
monweal Executive Editor John Cog- 
ley to write a report on blacklisting in 
the entertainment industry. Unfortunate- 
ly, the whole study appeared to be so 
opinionated, even to objective critics, 
that it lost much of the impact it might 
have had with the general public. On the 
other hand, the fund-supported Bibliog- 
raphy of the Communist Problem in the 
United States, compiled by Cornell His- 
torian Clinton Rossiter, Georgetown Law 
Professor Joseph Snee, S.J. and Harvard 
Law Professor Arthur Sutherland, was a 
valiant if incomplete attempt to do a 
much-needed job. The investigation of 
security procedures and firings, made un- 
der the auspices of the New York City 
bar association, cast a frightening Orwel- 
lian light on the abuses committed in the 
name of security. 
But the fund’s 
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Sold the World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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however undeserved. has been firmly es- 
tablished. It found itself in deep trouble 
with Congress. Representative Francis 
Walter wondered out loud whether “it was 
a friend or foe of America in the struggle 
against the Communist conspiracy.” 

Do What You Can. While its satellites 
go their way, the foundation goes about 
its own business of dispensing millions 
from its hushed, grey-carpeted headquar- 
ters in a sleek new office building on 
Madison Avenue. There a staff of 20 
educators, 17 former government work- 
ers, twelve former businessmen, eight 


journalists and two lawyers pore over 
projects with an earnest and refreshingly 
optimistic determination to do what they 
can for the world. These projects can 
emerge in various ways—from a casual 


says Trustee Donald K. David, former 
dean of the Harvard business school. 
“You really learn what being a trustee 
means.” 

The foundation has poured millions 
into Eastern Europe, the Near East and 
Asia. In India alone it has spent $19 mil- 
lion on a vast network of community 
projects, conferences, training centers and 
publications—ranging from a model com- 
munity center in Delhi in memory of 
Gandhi to helping spread the vidyapeeths 
(rural universities) in Mysore and other 
states. In Burma the foundation's work is 
so highly regarded that when Rowan 
Gaither visited the country, Statesman U 
Nu took the unusual step of declaring 
him a guest of the state. Commented one 
Indonesian official: “The foundation does 





Tommy Weber 


Henry HeaAtp & WIFE 
A pioneer in a grey flannel suit. 


conversation at a cocktail party, from a 
request by some scholar or university, or 
from some great scheme cooked up by 
the staffmen themselves. All projects of 
over $500,000 must be passed by the full 


board of trustee which meets four 
times a year in a conference room with 
one wall lined with photographs of their 
predecessors and themselves. Between 
meetings the trustees study reams of re- 
ports and documents sent them by the 
foundation, more than earn their $5,000 
a year. “We've got a tremendous trust,” 





*% Present trustees H. Rowan Gaither Jr 
Frank W. Abrams; Robert B. Anderson, picked 


last week as the new Secretary of the Treasury 
James B, Black chairman of the board, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.; James F Brownlee, partner, 
J. H. Whitney & Co.; John Cowles, president 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co.; Donald K 
David; Mark F. Ethridge, publisher, the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville; Benson Ford, vice 
president, Ford Motor Co.: Henry Ford II 
Laurence M. Gould, president Carleton Col 
lege: Henry T. Heald; John J. McCloy, chair 
man of the board, Chase Manhattan Bank; 
Julius A. Stratton, chancellor Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Charles E. Wyzanski 
Jr., judge, U.S. District Court, Boston. 
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not interfere in our domestic politics. 
It’s helping us strictly on humanitarian 
grounds.” 

$6 To $560 Million. On the home 
front the foundation likes to give a boost 
to such going concerns as the Institute 
for International Education and the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. It has 
spent $8,000,000 on educational TV, 
$1,725,000 on 30 University presses. 
Among its most significant grants 
@ $20 million to set up the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp. with a $500,000 
assist from the Carnegie Corp. Today 
the N.M.S., with 57 supporting corpora- 
tions, foundations and individuals, is send- 
ing 1,386 of the cream of the high-school 
students to college, is the largest private 
dispenser of scholarships in the world. 
@ $5,000,000 to get its independent satel- 
lite, the Council on Library Resources 
going in Washington, D.C. With former 
Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress Ver- 
ner Clapp at its head, the council is seek- 
ing ways to improve library procedures 
and inter-library cooperation. 
@ $5,350,000 in 1953 for a Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 


ences at Stanford, Calif. Taking its cue 
from the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton, N.J., the center assembles 
so scholars and scientists a year to work 
alone or in groups on any problem that 
interests them in human and animal be- 
havior. 

@ $4,172,000 to establish Resources for 
the Future, Inc. in Washington, D.C., 
headed by bearish Biochemist Reuben G. 
Gustavson, former chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Resources is trying 
to change the old “Don’t use” philosophy 
of conservation to a “Use wisely” policy. 
@ $s60 million—the largest foundation 
gift in the history of philanthropy—to 
1) up teacher salaries at 630 private four- 
year colleges and universities, 2) reward 
those campuses that have made outstand- 
ing efforts to raise their own salaries, 
3) help more than 3,200 hospitals and the 
nation’s 44 privately supported medical 
schools to the tune of $290 million, 4) 
give a $10 million shot in the arm to the 
National Fund for Medical Education, 
5) in general, call dramatic attention to 
the pronounced plight of higher education. 
@ $6 to Jonathan (“Rocketship”) Sha- 
piro, 10, president of a spaceship club in 
New York City, who wrote: “Dear Mr. 
Ford: I am interested in electricity and 
electronics, and I would like you to equip 
a shop for our club to keep us off the 
streets.” 

Time for a Change. While plowing into 
new fields and pouring out its millions at 
a rate never, before known, the founda- 
tion under President Rowan Gaither was 
also convalescing from the big upheaval 
of 1953. But Lawyer Gaither felt all along 
that the administration still needed 
strengthening, and so, when Henry Ford 
II, who has conscientiously tried to keep 
the foundation free of family influence, 
decided to resign as chairman, the board 
of trustees concluded that it was time for 
a change again. They decided to up 
Gaither to the chairmanship, started the 
search for a president with more experi- 
ence in education. Among the men they 
looked over, one name kept cropping up 
in a most surprising fashion. Though Hen- 
ry Townley Heald, 52, has had plenty of 
time to make enemies, no one had any- 
thing but good words to say about him. 

He was born in Lincoln, Neb., has for 
years kept a picture of Abraham Lincoln 
in his office, is invariably described by 
others as “Lincolnesque” (“Oh, that’s a 
lot of nonsense,” says he), But he did not 
grow up in any log cabin. His Leipzig- 
educated father, a distinguished botanist, 
moved through a succession of academic 
posts, finally became head of the plant 
pathology department at the State College 
of Washington in Pullman. Partly because 
of these many moves and partly because 
she thought primary school a doubtful 
blessing, Mrs. Heald taught Henry and 
his older sister at home. Not until he was 
ready for the ninth grade did he finally 
enter a regular school. 

In the Pullman high school and later at 
Washington State and the University of 
Illinois, where he took a master’s in civil 
engineering, Henry Heald was always the 
detached, single-minded student who 
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seemed to know exactly where he was 
heading. Except for an abortive attempt 
to make the high-school track team, he 
took little interest in athletics or extra- 
curricular activities and, in spite of his 
popularity and high grades, did not even 
join a fraternity. Nor did he want to 
squander his meager summer-job savings 
on dates. 

But one day when he was home for a 
visit, his younger sister told him about a 
member of her sorority at Washington 
State—an attractive girl from Yakima 
named Muriel Starcher. To his family’s 
amazement, Henry called Muriel up, took 
her to lunch in Moscow, Idaho, nine miles 
away. “I'll never forget what I had,” re- 


calls Muriel. “It was fruit salad, and I like | 


it to this day.” After only one week, the 
boy who knew what he wanted proposed. 

Invisible Machinery. By that time, 
after a couple of engineering jobs around 
Chicago, Heald was teaching at Armour 
Institute, which was struggling to stay 
alive with 800 students and a handful of 
buildings. He rose swiftly from dean of 
students to dean, acting president. As 
president, at 34, he was the talk of Chi- 
cago. Without seeming to make an effort 
(“With Heald,” says one friend, “the 
machinery never shows’), he persuaded 
60 top industrialists to join his board of 
trustees, arranged a merger with Lewis 
Institute, hired Architect Mies van der 
Rohe to build a whole new campus for 
what is now the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. As 16 gleaming new buildings rose 
from the midst of Chicago’s worst slums, 
enrollment climbed to 7,000. 

In his spare time Heald also headed a 
committee that finally rid Chicago of 
autocratic School Superintendent William 
Johnson, who had made such a mess of 
the school system that the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools threatened to blacklist it. 

When Heald became chancellor of New 
York University in 1951, all Chicago felt 
the loss. Five corporations had made him 
a director; the Republicans had wanted 
him to run for mayor; even ex-Superin- 
tendent Johnson claimed him as a 
friend. “A very fine gentleman,” said 
Johnson. “I've been a guest of his many 
times at I.I.T.” 

A Little Sense of Destiny. At N.Y.U. 
Heald faced a different sort of problem 
a huge (35,000 students) university with 
six scattered campuses and only a faint 








sense of entity. Heald rallied the alumni | 


for the first time, boosted their annual 
giving from $140,000 to $400,000 a year. 
He eliminated departmental duplication 
persuaded students to consolidate their 
activities (e.g., the university had four 
student newspapers ), raised $44.5 million, 
which was more than had come in in all 
the previous 25 years. But his real achieve- 
ment was something more intangible: re- 
storing to students, facultymen and alum- 
ni faith in the future of their university. 
“J tried,” says Heald, “to give them a 
little sense of destiny.” 

Today Henry Heald is in a position to 
influence the destiny of hundreds of insti- 
tutions. But if his face is lined and his 
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| 6-ft.-2-in. frame slightly stooped, it is not 
| because of worry: he thrives on problems. 
| Each morning, accompanied by his wife, 
| he walks to his office from his Sutton 
| Place apartment, usually carries a bulging 
briefcase full of last night’s homework. 
He rarely goes out at night, seldom en- 
tertains, indulges in no hobbies, has never 
been known to take a real vacation. His 
desk is clean, his decisions swift, his tem- 
per always even. 

In the few months he has been presi- 
dent, the Ford Foundation has already 
felt his touch. To consolidate the educa- 
tional work of the foundation and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
he drew up plans to merge the two, ap- 
pointed the fund’s respected Clarence 
Faust a foundation vice president. He 
also made clear that he thought the Pro- 
gram Committee, which reviewed all 
projects and managed to satisfy no one, 
should be eliminated. ‘““When?’’ someone 
asked him. “Now,” said Heald. 

Occupational Hazards. As Heald has 
already learned, running a foundation is 
full of pitfalls. No one could possibly 
quarrel with the foundation’s recent grant 
of $25 million to the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program to draw more 
talent into college teaching by helping 
promising graduate students. On the other 
hand, the $500,000 grant to set up an ex- 
change program for U.S. and Polish art- 
ists and intellectuals could well have 
stirred up a flurry of protests. But politics 
and public opinion aside, philanthropy 
faces nettlesome occupational hazards of 
its own, 

With so much money to give, a foun- 
dation can easily tempt a scholar to dis- 
tort his work in order to be pleasing (“Of 
course,” says one Midwest political scien- 
tist, “professors distort and tailor their 
project requests. They aren't dumb. If 
they know the magic words to say to the 
foundation boys, they’re going to say 
them”). The foundation must also be 
wary of overselling a university on a proj- 
ect that it really has no business taking 
on. It must support group-research proj- 
ects—for teamwork is the trend—but it 
must be careful not to slight the lone 
| wolf. It has a responsibility to follow up 

its grants, but it must not dictate what 
its grantees do. Finally, it must master 
one of the most difficult tasks of all in 
foundationmanship—knowing when to 
terminate a grant. It must be able to get 
out of a project that is leading nowhere, 
but it must not end a project before it 
really bears fruit. 

The whole function of a foundation, 
says Heald, is “to discriminate, to pio- 
neer, to show by example, to be prudent 
but not afraid, to be risky but not fool- 
hardy, to explain fully.” It is a tricky 
path to follow, but it is especially so for 
Heald, whose foundation will inevitably 
influence the whole course of foundation 
giving. “It is not enough,” Heald once 
told a colleague, “for this foundation to 
be good. It has the moral responsibility 
to be great.” Under President Heald, the 
Ford Foundation has every chance of 

| being just that. 
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More time together ! 


Nice. Yes, you can get home sooner 
from business trips, too. All you do 
is leave your car at home, go faster 
by train or plane, then rent a Hertz 
car at your destination. 

That’s The Hertz Idea. You can 
rent the car you like to drive—a 
bright, new Powerglide Chevrolet 


Bel Air or other fine car. Every car 


in finest condition. More with power 
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license and proper identification. 
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including all gasoline, 
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rate is plus 8 cents a mile, 
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proper insurance. 
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Fats on Fire 


The Dallas kids yelled as the fat man 
stumped onstage, flashed an 88-key grin 
and tore into the piano with both hands, 
like a starving man wolfing a platter 
of chicken. The kids shrilled an octave 
higher as the performer knocked out a 
couple of bars introduction, then quieted 
down to mere noise as he ducked his head 
shyly, leaned over to the mike and opened 
a satchel-sized mouth; “Ah’m walkin’ "— 
each word a hard, booming beat—‘‘Yes 
indeed, Ah’m talkin’. A diamond-heavy 
right hand jackhammered treble chords 





Roy Patton 
Rock 'N’ Rotter DoMINO 


He's flyin’. 


between beats; three saxes, an electric 
guitar, bass and drums came down hard 
on each syllable. Six extra loudspeakers 
hyped up the rainbarrel acoustics of the 
Dallas hall known as the Sportatorium, 
boosted the big noise to the threshold of 
pain. The kids spilled out into the aisles 
to rock and roll, but were herded back to 
their seats by a squad of 26 cops. 

Four songs later Antoine (‘Fats’) 
Domino Jr. had shown for the 97th time, 
in a grueling succession of one-night 
stands, why his reputation rivals that of 
Elvis Presley with rock '‘n’ roll fans. 
Leaving his audience in a happy lather, 
rock-solid Fats (215 lbs., 5 ft. 7 in.) 
trucked offstage to his dressing room. 

Two handlers laid out fresh clothes as 
Fats mopped his face and clambered out 
of his tan silk suit (he owns 51 such rigs). 
The band got a quick dressing-down: 
“You guys ain’t playin’ wuth a cotton 
picker’s wages—a real crummy beat.” 
Then, turning to reporters, Fats philoso- 
phized about his wearying one-night 
stands; “Gold all the way, but man, they 
get old.” Fats’s gold standards are high: 
he estimates that he will make $600,000 
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to $700,000 this year, spend $60,000 on a 
house in New Orleans for his wife and 
six children, pay taxes with the rest. 

Basic Bestsellers. The cash came early: 
Fats is only 29. Eleven years ago he was 
plunking out “‘back-beat,” barrel-house pi- 
ano while he sold “snowballs” (shaved 
ice and flavoring) from a New Orleans 
streetside stand. By 1949, he 
“rhythm and blues”’—the record trade’s 
postwar tag for Negro pop music with the 
beat, but not the brass, of Dixieland. His 
record, The Fat Man (Imperial), hit for 
an 800,000-copy sale. In 1955 rhythm and 
blues got transformed into rock ‘n’ roll 
and began to boom; so did Fats. 

Since then, every record he has cut for 
Imperial has been a bestseller—standards 
like My Blue Heaven and Blueberry Hill, 
and custom-tailored works like Blue Mon- 
day and I’m Walkin’. Last week his latest 
lament, Valley of Tears, was doing well: 
“Only four weeks old, and that baby is 
hittin’ between seven and eight hundred 
thousand.” Fats talks the words in his 
songs, and they can be understood—a 
rarity among rock ‘n’ rollers. The lyrics 
are clean, but the beat is lowdown and as 
basic as they come. His head-rolling piano 
antics never sink to pelvis level. 

For the Kill. In his Dallas dressing 
room last week, Fats speculated about his 
popularity and Presley's: “You got to 
hand it to the boy. He’s it, right now.” 
But when fans call Fats the undisputed 
rock ‘n’ roll king, he chortles: “Man, I 
carry that tag well—I mean undisputed.” 

A few more slugs of Scotch, gin and 


beer (“I don’t like the stuff, but it keeps | 


me goin’”), and it was time for the 
second performance. Fats slipped on his 
four-carat diamond ring, sank a horseshoe- 
shaped diamond stickpin in a rich new tie. 
From the stage, the whine of an electric 
guitar and the bleat of a sax vibrated 
through the walls; the rock 'n’ roll pica- 
dors were wearing down the audience. As 
his handlers hovered, Fats stuffed him- 
self into a fresh, shimmering suit, then 
stepped daintily out of the dressing room 
and trotted onstage for the kill. 


Lipatti's Last 

Two months before he died of Hodg- 
kin’s disease, at 33, Rumanian-born Pian- 
ist Dinu Lipatti played for the last time 
in public, at the 1950 International Festi- 
val in Besangon, France. To keep the 
date, he overrode his doctor’s and his 


wife’s pleas not to play, was fortified | 
with drugs. Close to fainting at the key- | 


board, he had to omit the last brief 
selection on the program, Chopin’s Waltz 
No. 2 in A Flat. Now, in a 2-LP Angel 
album, record buyers can listen to that 
last amazing recital and sample the artist- 


ry that made Lipatti one of the finest | 


pianists of the postwar generation. 
Illness and World War II kept Lipatti 
from touring widely. He studied in Paris 
fled to Switzerland during the war; by 
the time postwar Europe began to marvel 


at him, he was no longer well enough to | 


played | 
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| travel. Although he was short and frail, 
he had the massively muscled shoulders 
of a boxer and steel-fingered hands. ““Mac- 
aroni fingers!” he said contemptuously 
when sometimes he failed to play with 
his usual precision. A perfectionist, he 
preferred not to play Beethoven because 
he felt he was not yet worthy of the 
music. Along with the big technique and 
virile style, Lipatti had a remarkable abil- 
ity, as his teacher Nadia Boulanger noted, 
to “see better and hear more than we do.” 
In the present, excellent Angel record- 
ing, there are few traces of the deadly 
strain under which Lipatti played. His 
Bach Partita No. 1 is as coolly articulated 
and elegant as a jeweled clock, and his 
Mozart Sonata No. 8 in A Minor (K. 310) 
seems the reflection of an absorbed and 
unruffled musical mind. Only an occasion- 
| al slurred passage in the Chopin waltzes 
hints at the ordeal at the keyboard. 


° o_ fe 
Musical Kipling 

| The English-speaking peoples have yet 
to produce an enduring giant among com- 
posers. Edward William Elgar came close, 
though not very. Perhaps the best that 
can be said for him is that he admirably 
expressed his era. A discerning friend once 
wrote him: “You have translated Master 
Rudyard Kipling into music.”’ For long, 
palmy decades, the world heard Elgar’s 
brassy paddles chunking from Rangoon to 
Mandalay to Aldershot. When the trooper 
was on the tide, my boys, or when Tommy 
Atkins returned from defending dominion 
over palm and pine, or simply when the 
| poor little street-bred people clustered 
around the bandstand at Brighton, Elgar's 
Pomp and Circumstance must ring out. 
Yet for all its imperial bombast, Elgar’s 
best known composition also conveyed a 
sort of sweet innocence; compared to 
some of the marches it was soon to con- 
tend with—Communism’s booming /nter- 
national or Nazi Germany's gutter hymn, 
the Horst Wessel Song—it lacked steel. It 
was really a recessional. 

This week a Britain that had receded a 
long way from Kipling paid affectionate 
if slightly embarrassed tribute to Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar on the centennial of his birth. 
Extravagantly overpraised in his own day, 
Elgar is now in the shadows. The colder 
airs of Benjamin Britten rule Britannia— 
so much so that critics are taking pains 
to point out that Elgar, after all, was 
a skilled and inventive composer who 
opened a whole new musical tradition for 
his musically backward country. 

Lace & Mendelssohn. The wonder of 
Elgar's career (he died in 1934 at 76) 
was not that he failed to become a great 
composer but that he accomplished as 
much as he did in the stale, lace-curtained 
musical atmosphere of mid-Victorian 
Worcester, where he grew up. The fresh 
gusts of new music blowing off the Con- 
tinent never stirred Worcester, and Elgar 
did not venture as far as London until he 
was 22. His father was a church organist 
and sometime piano tuner, and Elgar was 
raised on warmed-over Mendelssohnian 
oratorios and cantatas. He played the 
violin and piano in amateur 














bassoon, 





Fox 


Composer ELGAR 
Out of stale Worcester, bland sauce. 


groups, conducted the Worcester Glee 
Club's orchestra and the County Lunatic 
Asylum’s band. 

Elgar might have remained an obscure 
provincial composer if he had not been 
encouraged by his wife, a general's daugh- 
ter. At 43 he won fame at last with his 
thunderous oratorio, The Dream of Ger- 
ontius. As Edwardian England wandered 
toward World War I, his reputation rose 
on a great wave of public nostalgia. 

Beef & Beer. Elgar became Master of 
the King’s Musick. He fitted the pub- 
lic picture of clubman and country squire, 
complimented himself that he neither 
looked nor dressed like an artist. It was 
this pompous Elgar who turned out the 
first Pomp and Circumstance march (its 
trio is also known as “Land of Hope and 
Glory”), along with The Crown of India, 
The Banner of St. George, Imperial March 
—all marked by bombast, contrived or- 
chestral climaxes, syrupy sentiment. “I 
want to write something as typically and 
thoroughly English as roast beef and 
beer,” Elgar said, and he succeeded. 

But there was another, less roast-beefy 
side to Elgar (“I must go out and buy 
some strychnine,” he said in a moment of 
self-criticism), and from that side came 
his best music—The Dream of Gerontius, 
Enigma Variations, the Falstaff symphonic 
poem, his two symphonies. Such pieces 
have few of Elgar’s faults and most of 
his virtues: the imaginative orchestration, 
the mystical harmonies, the broad, march- 
ing orchestral drive, and the peaceful lyri- 
cal passages, which rise and fall as gently 
as the rolling English countryside Elgar 
used to roam for inspiration. 

Most of Elgar's works have vanished 
from the repertory and the minds of au- 
diences as completely as the faraway 
world they echoed. But his better compo- 
sitions still speak for the England of fields 
and hedgerows as surely as the martial 
pieces spoke for the fading empire. 
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"DURING OUR 30 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We’ve bought 1500 trucks—and when it comes to Air Brakes, 


we prefer BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. HERBERT S. McCARTHY, General Manager 


California Motor Express, Ltd. 


From general headquarters in San Francisco, Mr. McCarthy 
directs the activities of one of California’s leading trucking 
firms. Operating from Sacramento in the north to San Diego 
in the south, California Motor Express, Ltd., pioneered 
“ov ernight™ service between the San Francisco Bay area and 
greater Los Angeles. The company rolled up some 8,000,000 
miles in 1956 while operating on routes totaling 1,500 miles. 
California Motor Express, Ltd., maintains thirteen terminals 


and employs 850 people. 


BeckixeYfeshinghouse 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: Elyria, Ohio. Branches: Berkeley, Calif., 
ond Oklahoma City, Okla. 





The world’s most tried 
and trusted air brakes 
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GOLF CHAMPION, SAYS: 





‘Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


faste of all! 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 





©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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MEDICINE 





Death Ray? 


A 42-year-old worker who accidently 
stood in front of a powerful radar trans- 
mitter ten feet away for less than a minute 
died within a fortnight. Thus, last week, 
reported California Surgeon John T. Mc- 
Laughlin, an industrial medical consultant. 
There were no marks on the victim's 
body, but “his insides were cooked. . . A 
hole as big as a silver dollar was burned 
in his small bowel.’’ Dr. McLaughlin has 
seen other, less severe cases, warns that 
high-powered radar microwaves (similar 
to those used in electronic stoves) can 
do serious damage at short range without 
proper safeguards by causing “intolerable” 
| rises in tissue temperatures. 


Mind over Matter 


Latest findings by psychosomatic medi- 
cine men on the interaction of body and 
soul in causing disease: 

Monday Morning Virus? Emotional 
factors may be as potent as a virus in 
causing the common cold, said Virologist 
Robert J. Huebner of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Volunteers. wrote Dr. 
Huebner in Public Health Reports, got 
equally severe cold symptoms regardless 
of whether they received nose drops con- 
taining viruses, or drops of harmless, 
virus-free material. 

“Psychological tests showed a rather 
significant association of high gullibility 
scores with complaints of upper respira- 
tory illness,’ said Dr. Huebner. “Our 
findings indicate that susceptibility to 
suggestion represents a more powerful 
inciter to ‘runny’ noses than any virus 
which we have as yet discovered.” Dr. 
Huebner noted that a smaller ratio of 
workers pile up most of the absenteeism 
laid to colds. Also, colds are commonest 
on Monday mornings. “Perhaps there is a 
‘Monday morning’ virus,” said Dr. Hueb- 
ner, “but I wonder whether it could be 
grown even with modern tissue cultures 
or that miracle drugs could cure it.” 

Choice of Illness. A mother’s anxieties 
about various aspects of her child's bodily 
functions may play an important part in 
the youngster’s unconscious “choice” of 
psychosomatic illness, said Dr. George J. 
Mohr of Los Angeles’ Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. Some mothers nag about feeding or 
bowel movements; in such a setting the 
child may develop ulcerative colitis. If 
mother worries every time baby wheezes, 
he may “choose” asthma. 

Dr. Mohr cited the case history of 
a nine-year-old boy who complained of 
bellyaches after meals. His mother said 
that his pains were similar to hers—and 
she had a duodenal ulcer. Dr. Mohr found 
that the woman had not wanted the child; 
motherhood had made her give up a 
promising art career. He decided that her 


| pains and her child’s were both reactions 


to frustration and stress. 

Personality & TB. Of the countless 
individuals who harbor tubercle bacilli, 
some stay healthy while others fall ready 


victims to tuberculosis. Why the differ- 
ence? Housing and hygiene, it has become 
clear, are only partial answers at best. 
Reporting on a seven-year study of 1,500 
TB patients. Seattle Psychiatrist Thomas 
H. Holmes gave the American College of 
Chest Physicians in Manhattan new evi- 
dence that TB is triggered by emotional 
causes. Paralleling a similar British study 
(Time, Feb. 11), the findings showed that 
more than 50% of the TB victims came 
from homes broken by death, divorce or 
separation before the patients were 138; 
the divorce rate among tuberculars was 
four times the U.S. average. Most TB 





Elizabeth Wilcox 
Psycuiatrist HOLMES 


From running neuroses, runny noses. 


patients had cut short their education, 
had a penchant for moving from city to 
city and changing jobs often—long before 
they knew that they had the disease. The 
TB patients also had more than_ their 
share of emotional illness: 20-25% had 
psychoses, and 36% had neuroses. 

The TB group. included large numbers 
of first- and second-generation citizens, 
and the rates were higher for non-whites 
than for whites. Bad living conditions and 
overcrowding were not a satisfactory an- 
swer; @.g., among non-white males who 
moved into the best residential areas the 
rates soared far above the slum rates. Dr. 
Holmes and his colleagues concluded: the 
TB patients were not at home in their 
environment, and their attempts at ad- 
justment led to “unrealistic striving, cu- 
mulative conflict, anxiety and depression.” 
The stresses to which the patients suc- 
cumbed were far from unusual; breakup 
of a marriage, loss of job, a spell of 
drunkenness. In normal comparison 
groups, such difficulties were spaced over 
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—Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 


Why is the Viscount such a passenger pleaser? 
What makes this shining turbo-prop beauty so 
popular? You can see it in the faces of both 
veterans and first-timers as they relax in 

those big reclining seats—or gaze through the 
extra-large panoramic windows at breath-taking 
vistas of earth and sky. The four sleek 
Rolls-Royce engines whisk you along at more than 
five miles a minute—yet there’s no vibration and 
the only sound you hear is like a breeze through 


JET-PROP VICKERS 
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EVERYBODY GOES FOR THE VISCOUNT 


the pines. That’s Viscount flying—and 
there’s nothing else like it in airline service. 
Next time you travel—go Viscount. It’s 
tomorrow's way to fly—and it’s here today! 

In North America you can fly Viscount with 
Capital Airlines, Trans-Canada Air Lines, British 
West Indian Airways, and Cubana Airlines. 

And when you are traveling abroad, you'll find 
many other of the world’s leading airlines 
feature Viscount service. 


VISCOUNT 


POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


AIRWAYS ay, 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND « MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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For the truest 
Calypso drink I know— 


Ty my new “Ronrico ie 


= | 





/ HERE'S HOW: 
Jigger of Ronrico Rum, 
juice of 1% lime, 1 oz. 
pineapple juice, tsp. 
Grenadine and dash 
Curacao. Shake well, 
serve in tall glass with ice 
; and fill with soda. Or—strain 
into cocktail glass without soda, float paper-thin lime slice. 





RONRICO RUMS 80, 86 & 151 PROOF. U. S. REP.; 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N, Y. 


IMPORT DIV., 
© Puerto Rico Distilling Company 
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WESTINGHOUSE DESIGNED MOTORS AND COMPRESSORS 
FOR WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL WIND TUNNEL 


This propulsion wind tunnel will test jet engines, aircraft and guided mis- 
siles in winds up to 38 times hurricane force. Largest of its type ever built, 
it is located at the U.S. Air Force Arnold Engineering Development 
Center,* Tullahoma, Tennessee. The synchronous motors and compressors 
that produce this gigantic air flow are the largest in the world... designed 
and built by Westinghouse. 


*U.S.A.P. Air Research 
«& Development Command YOU CAN BE SURE. 
o. 
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>| Dangers Before Birth ) 


| subjected to outside emotional stresses, 
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the years while among TB victims the 
experiences were piled up in the two years 
preceding onset of the disease. It was 
when their “limited capacities were no 
longer adequate for resolving problems or 
achieving satisfaction that tuberculosis 
developed.” 


Can illness or emotional stress in a preg- 
nant woman damage the child? For the 
most part, doctors have tended to answer 
no, but now they are far less certain. 

Item: countless pregnant women are 


such as 

desertion, 
child, 
Item: 
nal stresses 


loss of husband by death or 
serious illness or death of a 
loss of income, housing problems. 
many also sufier mysterious inter- 
apparently brought on by 
pregnancy, é.g., continued uterine bleed- 
ing or toxemia, an_ ill-defined, little- 
understood condition believed to be 
caused by unidentified poisons, often ac- 
companied by high blood pressure, liver 
or kidney disease. Item: countless babies 
are born sickly, or with obvious deformi- 
ties, or with impaired mental powers. 
Doctors are asking themselves what con- 
nection there is between these facts. 

Medicine has largely debunked the 
cruder old wives’ tales, ¢.g., that a straw- 
berry birthmark follows a strawberry- 
eating jag by the mother-to-be. But it is 
no old wives’ tale that German measles in 
the first three months of pregnancy can 
be crippling or fatal to the fetus (TIME, 
Dec. 31). Now more such evidence is 
piling up. In London’s Lancet, Psycholo- 
gist Denis H. Stott of Bristol University 
reports a study of 102 mentally retarded 
children, makes a strong case that prena- 
tal influences (as opposed to injury during 
birth or later illness) are to blame. 

Stott found that 55% of the retarded 
children had been ailing from birth, usual- 
ly failing to gain weight, or losing weight, 
during the first few weeks. This was dou- 
ble the rate among their brothers and sis- 
ters (not retarded), three times the rate 
among unrelated comparison groups. 

Of the ro2 retarded children, no fewer 
than 67 resulted from troubled pregnan- 
cies. In 24 cases, the mothers had clearly 
been ill—half of them suffering from tox- 
emia. In 38 cases there had been marked 
emotional stress brought on by husband 
trouble, illness or death in the family, 
threat of eviction, or, in the case of two 
unwed women, being abandoned by the 
men they had expected to marry. There 
were nine cases of shock or accident. With 
some overlaps, such factors were found 
in 66% of the retarded children’s back- 
grounds, but in only 30% of the normal 
children’s. Among the retarded children, 
15% had physical deformities (fused fin- 
gers, clubfoot), ten times the rate among 
comparison groups. , 

Like harelip and cleft palate (Time, 
Sept. 17), mental retardation may show 
up oftener in certain families without be- 
ing directly hereditary by any Mendelian 
pattern. Dr. Stott’s theory: the tendency 
may be hereditary, and disease or distress 





| during pregnancy may touch it off. 
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No more sack-handling! No more costly in 
lant trucking! Schematic drawing shows 
eo Permagilas bulk storage units (above) 
speed the flow of bulk materials from 
bottom-unloading freight cars. Flow from 
storage to production is equally efficient 


So long, sad sack! 


How we work steel 
to make steel work for you 








Make way for materials-handling savings with 
Permaglas” mechanized bulk storage units 


Sacks, bins, barrels and other sym- 
bols of high-cost materials-handling 
simply disappear in the wake of 
amazing Permaglas bulk storage 
units. 

These products of A. O. Smith 
research are far more than just a 
means of storing bulk materials. 
They have produced savings as high 
as 67% on materials-handling time 
alone. Unique, mechanized bottom 
unloader feeds all types of process 
lines automatically, efficiently. 





Through research « 


O.Smith 


Cae Ro OR Ae Tt 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


. where creative skill with steel serves you 
through better products and processes for 
home, farm, industry and government. 

international Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


And these Permaglas units are 
ideal for hard-to-handle materials 
— granular, flaky or pulverized . . . 
hygroscopic, contaminable, edible or 
non-edible. Glass-protected inside 
and out, they're unfazed by corrosive 
products, Exclusive sealed design 
permits storage under inert gas con- 
ditions when required. 

Write for free copy of the “Ways 
and Why” modern manufacturing 
and processing plants are using A. O. 
Smith Permaglas mechanized stor- 
age units. 


. a better way 












MASS-PRODUCER LOWITZ & PRODUCTS 


Painting Factory 


When Los Angeles Art Dealer Martin 
Lowitz sends a cable to an obscure artist 
calling for “200 Braques, 15 by 22, soon- 
est,” he is ordering guaranteed, authentic, 
tried and (in a way) true pictures— 
painted by a skilled imitator’s hand. No 
ordinary purveyor of paintings, Dealer 
Lowitz is busy answering the bothersome 
question raised by hotelkeepers and other 
custodians of public and private build- 
ings: What to put on the walls? Lowitz’ 
answer: “original” paintings. In provid- 
ing that answer, genial, garrulous Martin 
Lowitz, 61, has become the founder and 
entrepreneur of the world’s biggest, and 
perhaps only, mass-production line for 
oil paintings. 

From his smart showrooms appropri- 
ately located on the edge of Beverly Hills, 
Lowitz supplies paintings in any shape, 
size, color, subject, style or quantity. Last 
year he sold about 40,000, mostly to 
hotels, and this year business is even 
brisker. In a recent typical week he sold 
1,166 paintings to a Hollywood studio, 
a cluster of hotels, a golf club and a Los 
Angeles eating place called Coffee Dan’s; 
fortnight ago he got an order from San 
Francisco’s St. Francis Hotel for 3,564 
paintings (all “very modern,” mostly ab- 
stract); last week he sold the Las Vegas 
Hacienda 1,488 paintings with colors to 
match the color schemes of the rooms. 

Unoriginal Originals. It would be hard 
to confuse the paintings that Lowitz’ 
artists produce with masterpieces. Some 
are attempts to reflect a recognized mas- 
ter’s style; others are done in the painter's 
own style. They are painted quickly and 
slickly on a type of beaverboard (easier 
to store, less likely to damage) that is cut 
to fit nine frame sizes, ranging from very 
small (8 in. by 10 in.) to rather big 
(72 in. by 20 in.). Whether they are 
semi-abstract, magazine-cover American 
or postcard romantic, most of the un- 
original originals have the restful quality 
of being reminiscent without demanding 
a second glance. 

Many have found a happy resting place 
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in some of the nation’s most expensive 
hotels, e.g., Las Vegas’ Tropicana, Bev- 
erly Hills’ Beverly Hilton, but they are 
notably inexpensive, $17.50 for the small- 
est, with frame, to $375 for the biggest. 
“T can sell for $125,” says Lowitz, “what 
would go for $1,750 in a New York ex- 
hibition. Gallery owners and some paint- 
ers hate me. They think I sell paintings 
too cheaply.” But hotel decorators love 
him. Said one: “Usually we've spent 
so much money on everything else that 
there’s not much left for the walls. We 
tell Lowitz how much we've got left and 
he sells us what our money will buy.” 

Buying Blind. The decorators buy 
their hotel art with one eye on swatches 
of material and the other on the colors 
of the paintings. Some buy blind, simply 
phone their orders and leave the choice 
to Lowitz. Since the orders are often for 
hundreds of paintings at a time, Lowitz 
tries to keep an inventory of about 30,000 
pictures, to suit all tastes, stacked in 17 
locked vaults. The problem is not demand 
but supply. Says Lowitz: “It’s harder to 
find good artists than good clients.” 

Lowitz manages to find them. But his 
requirements are rigorous: his artists must 
be deft and fast. “Not a day passes with- 
out some artist stopping in with his 
work,” says Lowitz. “Out of 300 or 400, 
I sometimes find only one artist for us. 
I always ask them how fast they paint, 
and they usually think they paint fast. 
Ha! They think five or six pictures a day 
is fast. Most of my good artists can do 
20 pictures a day.” 

Lowitz’ production line consists of 40 
to so painters, mostly living outside the 
U.S. They produce as many as 400 paint- 
ings daily and make as much as $400 
each a week. Shaking his head sadly, 
Lowitz says: “American painters don’t 
work hard enough. They would rather 
paint one picture every few months and 
try to sell it for a big sum than to get 
busy and paint lots of pictures.” 

As for the quality that comes with 
such quantity, Painting Producer Lowitz 


seems to have no qualms. He is delighted 
that instead of stealing towels and silver- 
ware, people are now stealing his pictures 
from hotel rooms. Says Lowitz: “It shows 
they want good art in their homes.” And 
it is good for business. 


Mementos for Americans 

As Lot 4o moved to the block one day 
last week at Sotheby & Co., London auc- 
tioneers, the atmosphere became electric. 
Lot 40 consisted of two small (18 in. by 
13 in.) heraldic glass panels. Dated 1588, 
they bore on the left the coat of arms 
(three red mullets and red and white bars) 
of John Washington, George Washing- 
ton’s great-great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather. Probably made for John’s 
grandson Robert, the panels had stayed 
in the Washington 16th century Sulgrave 
Manor for almost 300 years, but recently 
turned up as kitchen windows in the 
Northamptonshire home of Littérateur 
Sacheverell Sitwell, who put them up 
for auction. 

The panels had appeal for curators in 
both Britain and the U.S. Britons felt 
that they should go back to Sulgrave; 
Americans, mindful of the legend that 
Betsy Ross got the design for the Ameri- 
can flag from the stars and stripes of the 
coat of arms, thought they should be 
brought to the-U.S. With no rich Ameri- 
can contingent in sight, the bidding 
opened at £500, moved to £1,000 before 
a young London dealer named Derek 
Cecil Davis began to bid. By the time the 
bidding reached £2,500, it was between 
Davis and a dealer named Robert Jack. 
At £3,200 ($8,960), the auctioneer held 
the gavel in the air for almost half a min- 
ute, then knocked Lot 40 down to Davis. 

Said the sad-faced Jack, who was bid- 
ding to return the panels to Sulgrave 
Manor (a privately operated museum): 
“A tragedy. We had no chance against 
the almighty dollar.” Davis had bought 
for the Corning Museum of Glass in Corn- 
ing, N.Y., which plans to bring the panels 
to the U.S. without delay. 


EROIC measures have been taken through the centuries to preserve the art 
H of ancient civilizations, but in some cases the best preservation was disguised 
as destruction. Swallowed up and believed lost forever when ships carrying 
them went down, countless Greek statues rested at the bottom of the sea for a 
couple of millenniums. Now many of them have been fished out, and it is plain 
that Father Neptune was a first-rate curator. Among others, three bronzes, of a 
god, a philosopher and a youth (opposite), came up looking little the worse for 
their long immersion, were sent back to the place of their origin, and are now 
on view at the National Museum in Athens. 

These three from the sea make their latest appearance with more than 150 
other works of art in Greek Sculpture, text by Reinhard Lullies, photographs by 
Max Hirmer (Abrams; $12.50), a handsome book that presents the entire range of 
Greek sculpture, from its origins to its final decadence, through Greek originals ex- 
clusively, instead of the usual mixture with spiritless Roman copies. In form, these 
figures are exactly what the ancient Greeks saw. But the note originally struck is 
muted: the brilliant colors with which the Greeks painted their statues have 
rubbed off the marble, and the burnished-gold hue of the bronzes has tarnished. 
Nonetheless, like buildings whose stone facades take on a glowing quality with 
age, the Greek bronzes may be no less winning for their centuries-mellowed patina. 
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HEAD OF PHILOSOPHER was bound for 





Rome from Greece when ship foundered off 
Antikythera about ; B.C. Bronze | 
was recovered Dy divers wno ilso saw tru 





of life-sized statue but failed to raise 





STANDING YOUTH was discovered in sea 
off Marathon with its eyes, made of white 
stone and yellow glass, also still in place. 
Made early in 4th century, statue of adoles- 
cent boy may represent Hermes ‘or athlete. 
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“a FORGET THAT 
* CLARE AND 
* JUST BE HAPPY 


£-Z-EYE SHADED WINDSHIELD. Under exactly the same 
natural light conditions, the light meter 
behind the transparent blue band at the 
top measured 60, Eyes shaded from glare 
are unstrained 


ORDINARY CLEAR GLASS WINDSHIELD. Sky glare alone 
without direct sunlight, causes squ 
and fatigue. A light meter reading at 

top of the windshield measured 140 














It’s no fun to drive if you can’t relax 

And you can’t relax with sky glare glinting in your face 
mile after mile. 

That’s why glare-reducing E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass is 
such a happy relief 

High on the E-Z-Eye windshield there’s a transparent 
blue-tinted band that protects your eyes from sky glare 
yet gives you clear vision ahead 

3elow the band (and in the other windows) this glass 
has a faint greenish tint that absorbs heat from the sun 
to keep you cooler in summer 

Riding with E-Z-Eye is like cruising along in the cool, 
clear shade of a tree. Ask your car dealer to give you a 
trial run. E-Z-EyeE is optional equipment on Chevrolets 
and other General Motors cars. (According to national 
surveys “tinted glass” is one of the most wanted features 
on new cars, It’s also one of the least expensive.) 








E-Z-EYE SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
with the shaded windshield 


LIBGEY - OWENS + FORD GLASS COMPANY + TOLEOO 3, OHIO 








SCIENCE 





Heredity by Injection 

Can the heredity of an organism be al- 
tered after conception? This age-old prob- 
lem has now been attacked from a new 
angle: ducks. The doers are Professor 
Jacques Benoit, who holds the chair of 
histophysiology in the Collége de France 
and has studied the reproduction of ducks 
for 20 years, and Pierre Leroy, a Jesuit 
priest-biologist and refugee from Red 
China. 

Key weapon in their research is DNA 
(desoxyribonucleic acid), a complex chem- 
ical found in the nuclei of cells and be- 
lieved to be concerned with heredity. 
From the Centre de Recherches sur les 
Macromollécules at Strasbourg, Professor 
Benoit and Father Leroy secured a sup- 
ply of DNA extracted from the genitals 
of Khaki-Campbell ducks, which are 
smallish birds with brown bodies and 
greenish-black beaks. Then they bought 
from a reliable dealer nine new-hatched 
female ducklings and three males of the 
Pekin breed, which is larger and creamy 
white, with an orange bill. 

Wonderful News. When the ducklings 
were eight days old, they began getting 
injections of DNA in their peritoneal 
cavities, That was last June. Nothing de- 
tectable happened until March. Then one 
day Father Leroy was leaning on a chicken- 
wire fence admiring the researchers’ flock 
of Pekin ducks. He noted something new 
and called to Professor Benoit: “I think 
I have wonderful news for you.” 

With trembling eagerness the partners 
examined their ducks. One male and eight 
females were undergoing a strange meta- 
morphosis. Their bills, which should have 
been the Pekin breed’s solid orange, were 
turning greenish-black at the bases. Day 
after day the changes continued. At last 
Benoit and Leroy decided that they had 
new-style ducks that do not resemble their 
Pekin parents or the Khaki-Campbells 
from whose genitals their DNA had been 
taken—or even a hybrid between the two. 
Their feathers are soft and pure white in- 
stead of rough and creamy white, as in 
Pekin ducks. Their necks are set at a 
different angle, and their temperaments 
are placid instead of scrappy. Jesuit Leroy 
reports: “I didn’t sleep for nights after we 
discovered the changes. It is wonderful to 
be close to the workings of creation.” 

Snow-White. Benoit and Leroy named 
their new ducks “Blanche-neige” (snow- 
white) and touched off a France-wide 
sensation by telling about them. The 
French press has been full of praise, specu- 
lation and wonderment, not unmixed with 
uneasiness. Many were the suggestions for 
treating infant humans with human DNA. 

Neither of the partners has any such 
intention. “It is inadmissible,” says Pro- 
fessor Benoit, “to talk about experiment- 
ing on men at this time. We are only at 
the very beginning.’’ Father Leroy sounds 
somewhat worried, but he finds refuge in 
the reasoning used by the makers of the 
first atomic bomb. “Sometimes I wake up 
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in the middle of the night.” he says, “and 
wonder whether I am doing good or not. 
Then I comfort myself with the thought 
that Gillette was a man who made a won- 
derful safety razor that enabled one to 
shave without cutting one’s throat. It is 
not Mr. Gillette’s fault if people take the 
blade out of the razor and cut their 
wrists with it.” 

French scientists have not yet agreed 
about the validity of duck metamorphosis. 








Jean Marquis 
Pekin, Injectep & Kuaxi Ducks 
Close to the workings of creation? 


To clinch the proof, Professor Benoit and 
Father Leroy are injecting 16 more duck- 
lings with DNA. Their Blanche-neige ducks 
laid 27 eggs, which have now hatched. 
When they grow up, the world will learn 
whether DNA-induced changes can be 
transmitted to the second generation. 


Anti-Gravitation 


The abolition of the principle of parity 
(Time, Jan. 28) threw physics into an 
enjoyable turmoil from which it has not 
yet emerged. If long-sacred parity was laid 
low, the physicists argued eagerly, why 
shouldn’t other lordly laws bite the dust 
too? Even gravitation, supposed to be 
pretty well explained by Einstein’s gen- 
eral relativity, might be vulnerable. Last 
week the top award ($1,000) of the Grav- 
ity Research Foundation, New Boston, 
N.H. went to a paper by Physicist Philip 
Morrison of Cornell and Astronomer 
Thomas Gold of Harvard which argues 


that somewhere in the universe there 
may be anti-gravitation as a property 
of anti-matter. 

Push v. Weight. Professors Morrison 
and Gold start off by challenging one of 
the most basic laws of all, the principle of 
equivalence. According to this rule, on 
which general relativity is built, a body's 
inertial mass (resistance to a push) is the 
same in a given gravitational field as its 
gravitational mass (weight). Morrison and 
Gold admit that every experiment tried so 
far has shown the two kinds of mass to be 
precisely equivalent, but they think the 
apparatus used may have been biased in 
favor of equivalence. Anti-matter,* they 
point out, is just as respectable as ordinary 
matter, but none of it exists in physical 
laboratories, or in the solar system, or 
even in the Milky Way galaxy. Since it 
turns into a flash of energy when it en- 
counters ordinary matter, the nearest place 
where anti-matter could exist permanently 
is in a foreign galaxy made entirely of 
it. In this case it would be too far 
away to have a detectable influence on 
man’s experiments. 

Therefore, argue Morrison and Gold, 
conditions in earthly laboratories may be 
too special to trust. Gravitation might 
act differently if more anti-matter were 
around, A sample of anti-matter, for in- 
stance, might retain its inertial mass but 
be repelled instead of attracted by the 
earth’s gravitational field. Its weight would 
be less than nothing; it would actually 
tend to lift itself. In an “anti-galaxy,” a 
bit of ordinary matter would be repelled 
in the same way. 

After elaborate mathematical reasoning, 
Morrison and Gold speculate that the uni- 
verse may consist of both kinds of matter. 
Both anti-matter and ordinary matter may 
have been created at the same time, and 
are perhaps still being created. Even if the 
atoms of opposite type are born in the 
same parts of space, they will seldom 
meet and suffer annihilation. Gravitational 
attraction will pull similar atoms together, 
while anti-gravitational repulsion will push 
dissimilar ones apart. The final result will 
be the segregation of matter and anti- 
matter in separate galaxies. 

Duel in the Sky. For all astronomers 


know, say Morrison and Gold, half of the 


galaxies may be made of anti-matter. They 
will be pushing their neighbors away by 
anti-gravity, but the light that comes from 
them will reveal nothing unusual about 
them. Only when galaxies of hostile type 
happen to collide in spite of anti-gravity 
will their matter interact violently. This 
may be happening. Several odd objects 
deep in space, e.g., the M 87 galaxy, seem 
to get large amounts of energy from an 
unknown source. These may be pairs of 
hostile galaxies, fighting vast duels of 
annihilation. 


* Ordinary matter has positively charged pro- 
tons at the center of its atoms and negative 
electrons circling around them, Anti-matter has 
negative anti-protons surrounded by positrons 
(positive electrons). No anti-matter has been 
created yet, but all necessary anti-particles have 
been found, and physicists believe that these can 
unite to form anti-matter. 
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THIS VERSATILE COMBAT VEHICLE GOES ANYWHERE FAST... 
LUGS SOLDIERS OR A TON OF CARGO. IT CHUTES INTO BATTLE 
EASILY... SPEEDS OVER, ROUGH TERRAIN... EVEN SWIMS RIVERS 

BY SPINNING ITS WHEELS. WHEN WHEELS SPIN FREELY, THEN 
GRAB SOLID EARTH, A VICIOUS SHOCK IS DELIVERED TO THE 
DRIVE LINE-- PARTICULARLY TO THE MAIN UNIVERSAL JOINT 
WHICH GIVES THE LINE ITS FLEXIBILITY. THE SPECIAL JOINT 
NEEDED TO TAKE THE ABUSE COMES FROM B-W’S MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT. IT’S TOUGH AND LONG-WEARING! 





ANY COOKING PAN BECOMES 


SUITS OF ALUMINUM FO/L TURN BACK ’ 
2850-DEGREE HEAT / AUTOMATIC ON THIS NEW GAS BURNER: 


FIRE 3000 DEGREES HOT--YET THE FIREMEN FEEL BARELY 
100 DEGREES. THE ALUMINUM FOIL ALONE ON THEIR SUITS 
REFLECTS 95% OF THE HEAT! ITIS THIS SAME KIND OF FOIL 
THAT MAKES ALFOL* INSULATION FOR BUILDINGS SO EF- 
FECTIVE. MADE BY B-W’SREFLECTAL, ALFOL TURNS BACK 
95% OF RADIANT SUN HEAT, KEEPS HOUSES COOLER. 
IN WINTER IT HOLDS HEAT IN. CUTS FUEL BILLS 25%. 


vesisu 1 252: BORG-WARNER: 


*BOIL-OVERS” AND BURNT FOODS CAN BEA THING OF THE 
PAST WITH THE’MEAL SENTRY” BURNER B-W'S NORGE 
OFFERS IN ITS NEWGAS RANGES. ON IT, PANS BECOME 
AUTOMATIC APPLIANCES. YOU DIAL THE NEEDED COOKING 
TEMPERATURE. THE CONTROL IN THE BURNERS CENTER, PRES~ 
SING AGAINST THE PAN, SENSES ANY CHANGE. IT TURNS UP 
OR LOWERS THE FLAME TO MAINTAIN THE CORRECT HEAT. 





BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 

THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 

FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 






19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS Ba 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B-W PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE 22—4) AND MANY 
SHIPS SNA HAVE VITAL B-W COMPONENTS. 
9 OUT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED L 





MACHINES. T33 EVERY O/L FIELO USES 
B-W EQU/PMENT. MILLIONS OF HOMES 
HAVE B-W BU/LD/NG MATERIALS, 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. al 
GREEN LEAVES ON COTTON 












TTON 
itis EVE co PLANTS SLOW MECHANICAL PICKERS, 
” STAIN THE BOLLS. SOA SPECIAL MACHINE IS USED 
More To SPRAY THE PLANTS WITH CHEMICALS THAT ACT LIKE A 
R ! KILLING FROST... MAKE LEAVES DROP OFF. FULL EFFECTIVE~ 
DA NESS REQUIRES UNIFORM SPRAYING. A MULTI-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION FROM B-W’S WARNER GEAR PERMITS EXACT 
SPEED CONTROL OF THE MACHINE IN THE ROWS. 


GUARDS THE 
U.S. AGAINST ANY 
Le HIGH-FLYING SNEAK 
BOMBERS. BUT ITCAN'T 
ALWAYS “SEE” LOW-FLYING 
PLANES. HERE HUMAN 
EYES SEE MORE-- 
THE EYES OF THE MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE 
GROUND OBSERVER 
\ CORPS. CIVILIAN 
VOLUNTEERS ARE 
NEEDED IN THIS VITAL j 
DEFENSE ORGANIZATION (946 
TO SERVE ONLY TWO 
HOURS A WEEK.CONTACT ff 
CIVIL DEFENSE. Say, 
“COUNT ON ME!” 
























SA 
aictiN rs WAY EEL , SS 
p ge soLiD ie 
N20 yor AT A e-tauneacanre ante a fi 
fH aiiuian THAN OY He TarTH. Buenwe” 


iN 4s 
AGAINST STEEL, THE BLADE CREATES SUCH Yh f: se} aN 
HEAT THAT THE METAL AHEAD OF IT ACTUALLY MELTS. fi) game 
THESE FRICTION CUTTING SAWS MUST BE EXTRA 1/3 
TOUGH, HIGHLY ACCURATE. B-W'S ATKINS SAW eo 
PRECISION TEMPERS THE BLADES, THEN wa i ~~ 
HAMMERS THEM TO PROPER TENSION BY HAND. 
THEY WITHSTAND THE HEAT, RUN TRUE AT HIGH 
SPEEDS FOR STRAIGHT, SMOOTH CUTTING. * REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Research Center, Des Plaines, Ill. 


DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BUILDER SALES + BYRON JACKSON * CALUMET STEEL * FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL 
CONDITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL HUMPHRYES * INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING «+ 
MARBON CHEMICAL * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * PRIMOR PRODUCTS 


» ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WOOSTER DIVISION * YORK. SUBSIDIARIES: 

B-W ACCEPTANCE CORP. + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER, LTD. * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * BYRON JACKSON OF 

CANADA, LTD, * BYRON JACKSON CO., S.A. * BJ SERVICE, INC. * LONG MFG., LTD. * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD. * REFLECTAL*+ 
WARNER GEAR, LTD. « WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD, + YORK SHIPLEY, LTD. 


AFTER SIX FORMALS + DEPT. E, PHILA. 3, PA. 
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silk magic 4 





The poised gentleman wears a 
most ennobling garb . . . frosty 
white imported Como silk shan- 
tung. The Avant Garde styling is 
in a casual, relaxed mood, The 
luxurious fabric is light and lus- 
trous in an elegant manner. The 
mood, the manner, the magic are 
yours, After Six! 


(Silks, rayons and Dacron 
blends, $27.95 to $85. Slightly 
higher far west and Canada.) 


Afeer Six 
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Write for free Dress Chart and Booklet by 
Bert Bacharach, authority on men's fashions. 





THE CRRESS 





Headline of the Week 


In the Calgary, Alta. Herald: 


NEWFOUNDLAND DEBT 
CAUSED BY POVERTY 


The Fleet Street Crisis 


Though Britain’s 122 daily newspapers 
enjoy the world’s highest per-capita circu- 
lation, and will pull in a record $560 mil- 
lion in advertising this year, pessimism 
shrouded much of Fleet Street this week 
like an out-of-season pea-souper. Reasons: 
sapped by soaring costs and plummeting 
readership, Britain's fourth and fifth big- 
gest dailies, the Labor-owned Daily Herald 
(circ. 1,653,997) and the Independent- 
Liberal News Chronicle (1.441.438), were 
desperately discussing a marriage of con- 
venience; three smaller newspapers had 
already gone under in the past seven 
months. Nor were dailies alone in their 
troubles. London's earnest left-wing Sun- 
day Reynolds’ News (516,445) was being 
kept alive by Labor-Cooperative Move- 
ment subsidies; Britain's biggest weekly 
magazine, Picture Post, which had a peak 
circulation of 1,750,000 in 1939, last 
month died of journalistic arteriosclerosis. 

“The Fleet Street Crisis,” as it came to 
be called, spread across the front pages of 
the newspapers, called forth lead editorials 
in the prestigious (and prosperous) Lon- 
don Times and Manchester Guardian, and 
stirred a five-hour House of Commons 
debate in which the press was alternately 
consoled for its economic ills and cuffed 
for its sensationalism. 


The precise cause of the “crisis” was 


| elusive; its depth and seriousness were 
| matters of debate. Francis Williams, Fleet 


Street’s most astute observer, even went 
so far as to say: “This is not a crisis 
of one industry. What is involved is the 
whole position of the press as a social force 
in Britain: a major threat to principles 
that are as vital to the process of democ- 
racy as is the freedom of Parliament, the 
independence of the judiciary and the 
right of association.” 

What was mainly involved was the re- 
turn of normal peacetime competition to 
the industry after 18 years of newsprint 
rationing. Until last December, when the 
government finally allowed newspapers to 
run as many pages as they wished, the big- 
gest and strongest dailies could not give 
advertisers all the space they needed, thus 
in effect, subsidizing smaller and weaker 
papers that had space to spare. With the 
end of newsprint restrictions, British ad- 
men, like their Madison Avenue cousins 
began to concentrate their ads in dailies 
that give them either mass circulation, 
such as the Daily Express (circ. 4,042,- 
334), or class circulation, e.g., the Daily 
Telegraph (1,075,565). Commercial TV 
had also lured advertisers from the smaller- 
circulation dailies. 

Less successful papers have thus been 
quick to feel the pinch of production costs, 
long fattened by featherbedding mechan- 





ical unions and skyrocketing newsprint 
prices. which at $146 a ton (v. $134 in 
New York) are six times the prewar level. 
Aggrieved by the Laborite Herald’s woes, 
one Labor M.P. even charged in the Com- 
mons’ debate that the “giants have been 
deliberately inflating costs because they 
know that [they] will squeeze out their 
weaker brethren,” while a Tory went so far 
as to propose beefing up ailing papers with 
government-paid newsprint subsidies. 

What few Fleet Streeters pointed out 
was that Britain’s weakest papers are for 
the most part the worst. The industry is 
basically healthy, with 611 newspaper buy- 
ers per 1,000 population, v. only 340 in 
the U.S, In both countries a decline in the 
overall number of newspapers seems eco- 
nomically inevitable without necessarily 
being socially iniquitous. Whether the 
trend can be slowed, as the Economist 
observed last week, “depends largely upon 
the quality of editorial inspiration and 
business management now available in 
Ileet Street.” 


10,001 


“A camera could have clicked ten thou- 
sand times and never caught an expression 
like this,” purred the caption on a seven- 
column spread in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express “What coutp the Prince 
have said?” 

The five-column picture showed Brit- 
ain’s Prince Philip in Denmark standing 
over a simpering nurse named Peggy 
Goodchild (see cut). But if the Express 
(circ. 4,042,334) knew what “caused the 
twinkle in the Prince’s eye and the obvi- 
ous blush on the maiden’s cheek,”’ it was 
not telling. Instead, it offered a £100 
($280) prize to the reader who sent in a 
caption arch enough to “capture the mood 
of the moment in the brightest way.” 

While—as the Express claimed—20,000 
readers scurried to tell the editors just 
what the Prince could have told the bash- 
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Nurse Goopcuitp & FRIEND 
What coutp the Prince have said? 
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ever see. 
IBM 
in your 
market basket? 





Every time you shop, you reap the harvest of a 42-billion-dollar 
food industry miracle—without equal in the world! 


To bring you fine foods at lov ble prices, this 






vital industry trims the ymplex accounting and 
distribution operations with IBM punched card 


and electronic systems. 





crop planning to your table... from s! 








grocery shelf...the pr of rapid turnover and low profit 


margins is made workable with the aid of IBM data processing. 
TI 


of variety to your ! 





principle saves .adds new worlds 












Yes, every day, in uncounted ways, IBM busi 





Ss 


s systems 





quietly add to ire-of daily living—the effectiveness 





and profit of busir 


DATA PROCESSING 
DATA ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


PROCESSING TIME EQUIPMENT 


MILITARY PRODUCTS 





Three B-52s at altitude, More than 1400 B-52s and B-47s have been built by Boeing. 


Boeing has built more long-range, multi-engine jet 


aircraft than any other company in the world. 


The 707 jetliner—test-flown over 2% years—will bring you all 
of the advantages of this Boeing experience with jet aircraft. 


These airlines already have ordered 707s: AIR FRANCE * AIR INDIA * AMERICAN * B.O.A.C. 


BOEING 1 ,/F a BRANIFF « CONTINENTAL * LUFTHANSA * PAN AMERICAN ¢ QANTAS * SABENA * TWA 











Nurse Goopcuitp & FRIENDS 
Nothing. 


ful maid, the rival Daily Mirror (circ. 
4,649,696) rode TO THE RESCUE one day 
before the Express’ deadline. WHAT COULD 
THE PRINCE HAVE SAID? asked the tab- 
loid Mirror in a seven-column layout. The 
answer: Nothing. “His conversation with 
her had ended sperore she looked bash- 
ful!” trumpeted the Mirror. The Mirror 
tracked down the photographer who took 
the one-in-ten-thousand picture, and he 
confirmed the Mirror’s beat. Not only 
was the Prince not talking to the nurse 
when the picture was taken, but she was 
talking to someone else (Queen Ingrid of 
Denmark), as the uncropped photograph 
showed (see cut). 

Unabashed at being caught with shears 
in hand by its leading competitor, the 
Express next day awarded the prize to a 
Mrs. Anne Reid, who had apparently 
not read the Mirror lately. Her entry: 
“Read Any Good Thermometers Lately?” 





Thunder over Formosa 

While Americans were wondering just 
what to make of the anti-U.S. riots on 
Formosa last week, the press elsewhere 
around the world offered instant X rays 
by the dozen. From the propaganda pot- 
shots of Peking and Moscow to the emo- 
tional outbursts of Manila and Bangkok, 
few verdicts were favorable to the U.S. 
The most damaging to U.S. international- 
ism were the well-meant missiles of 
friends and allies that homed in on the 
very self-doubts that the violence had 
triggered in the U.S. press. 

The Imperial Purple. In the Far East, 
where the press is still quick to smite 
down anything that seems to smack of 
colonialism (and anything white men do 
is likely to be interpreted as colonial), 
newspapers were less concerned with the 
broad, strategic repercussions of the riots 
than with their ostensible cause: the ac- 
quittal by a U.S. court-martial of a G.I. 
charged with killing a Chinese. The extra- 
territorial privileges enjoyed by Ameri- 
can citizens on Formosa are “unendur- 
able,” said Singapore's leading Chinese 
daily, anti-Communist Sin Chew Jit Poh. 
Manila’s biggest paper, the Sunday Times, 
agreed that this was “the root cause of 
trouble.” 
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In Japan, where anti-American senti- 
ment has been fanned by the jurisdictional 
dispute over another G.I. who is charged 
with manslaughter, Hokkaido Shimbun 
said that the riots‘were “primarily attrib- 
utable to American racial prejudice and 
superiority complex.” The usually pro- 
American Mainichi Shimbun exulted: 
“The incident proves an old saying: 
‘Even a worm one inch long is one-half 
inch of spirit.” In Bangkok the middle- 
of-the-road daily Satirapharp cautioned 
“The incident on Formosa has taught. us 
that we must not let too many Americans 
come to our country.” 

More surprising. at a critical juncture 
in Washington's debate over foreign aid, 
was the skepticism on the question of U.S. 
military and economic assistance in coun- 
tries that reap only benefit from such 
programs. To the independent Times of 
India, the riots were “one more illustra- 
tion of the truth that dollars can ensure 
neither appreciation nor loyalty.” Said 
the Times of Indonesia: “Having succeed- 
ed to the imperial purple so long worn by 
the British, the United States today has 
also inherited its concomitant—resent- 
ment, envy, and the readiness of others to 
take offense at the drop of a hat. It’s time 
for Washington to do some soul search- 
ing.” (This, if put more charitably, comes 
close to a general U.S. reaction—the rue- 
fully philosophical recognition that the 
U.S. is now a big power and therefore 
must expect to be kicked around as a 
matter of course. ) 

The Price of Leadership. In both Brit- 
ain and France, at the height of the dis- 
pute over U.S. embargoes on trade with 
Communist China, the press was quick to 
view the violence as evidence not only 
that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek will 
bite the hand that feeds him, but has very 
few teeth left. Said the neutralist news- 
paper Le Monde: “The Nationalists have 
lost almost all hope of winning back 
China. This sense of frustration naturally 
nourishes the feeling of latent bitterness 
against the Americans.” If the riots “lead 
to fresh thinking about Formosa,” said 
the Manchester Guardian, “they will have 
done some good.” The U.S.-baiting weekly 
Spectator argued: “American diplomacy 





has been playing at blind man’s buff in 
Southeast Asia, The time has now come to 
bring the game to an end.” 

Despite its strategic differences with 
the U.S. over China, the British press 
could not conceal a feeling of pedantic | 
sympathy—much like that of a father 
who sees his child burned in the very fire 
he had warned against. “Americans lack 
Britain’s long colonial experience.” said 
the imperialist Daily Express, with a nos- 
talgic sigh. “To be misunderstood and 
misrepresented is often the price of lead- 
ership.” The most pointed alarm, how- 
ever, was one of a different tenor, sounded 
by London's Liberal News Chronicle: 
“Anything that encourages the U.S. to 
withdraw into ‘Fortress America’ is bad 
for the free world. The policy of backing 
the discredited Chiang may be stupid, but 
riots like this encourage isolationism, not 
realism, in the United States.” 


Which 
golf ball 
goes farther? 


New United States 
Testing Co. study gives 
you some hints! 


One of America’s foremost research or- 
ganizations, United States Testing Co., 
just completed a series of impartial, re- 
vealing tests on the four leading high- 
compression golf balls. For example... 

Did you know that even among the most 
expensive golf balls, there’s enough varia- 
tion in size and weight to cost you sig- 
nificant yardage? 

Because the smallest, heaviest ball will 
travel farther, maximum weight and min- 
imum diameter standards have been offi- 
cially set for golf balls. 

In tests the Spalding DOT consistently 
measured closer to maximum weight and 
minimum diameter allowances than all 
other brands. To you this should mean 
the DOT will travel farther. 


DISTANCE RANKING 


(based upon consistency of weight, diameter, 
compression and depth of dimple) 


Ist DOT 

2nd Brand B 
3rd Brand C 
4th Brand A 


Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report® also ranked the 
DOT first in terms of both trueness and 
durability characteristics, 

Complete test reports soon will be in 
the hands of your golf professional. Ask 
to see them. 

Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price field—but none in 
its class! 





ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


*U. S. Testing Co., Report No, 27149, 4/2/57 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
No Boom, No Gloom 


Few experts keep closer watch on the 
U.S. economy than company purchasing 
agents, whose job is to gauge whether 
prices will go up or down. Last week at 
their annual meeting in Atlantic City, the 
purchasing agents arrived at a verdict 
of “cautious optimism” about business. 
Though few saw a sharp rise ahead, even 
fewer saw any reason for gloom. The 
majority agreed with Economist Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, who saw signs of a 
modest business upturn in the second half 
of 1957. Said Gainsbrugh: “Total busi- 
ness activity is considerably stronger than 
would appear from a quick glance at the 
figures.” 

Items: 

@ Department-store sales for the week 
ended May 25 slipped 1% behind the 
corresponding week in 1956. Yet accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve, sales for the 
year to date were 2% better than last 
year. Predicted Chicago's Commercial 
Discount Corp., after a survey of 361 re- 
tailers: sales will wind up 1957 at least 
6% higher than 1956's record. 

@ Steel production edged up 2% last 
week to 86% of rated capacity for the 
first weekly rise since March. Said U.S. 
Steel’s executive vice president, Richard 
F. Sentner: though inventory buying has 
been cut 50% (to 2,000,000 tons) in 
1957's first quarter, “major steel-consum- 
ing industries, with the exception of home 
appliances, are using more steel than in 
1955 and 1956. Output will closely ap- 
proach the alltime record of the past two 
years.” 

@ Construction contracts in April dropped 
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9% below the year-ago level, reported 
F. W. Dodge Corp., yet 1957’s four- 
month total of $10.3 billion in new con- 
tracts is just about equal to 1956's alltime 
peak. 

@ Appliance sales, down sharply so far in 
1957, are climbing out of the slump. Said 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.’s president, Elisha 
Gray II: “We interpret the general in- 
dices as showing much improvement for 
the last half of the year.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Element of Tomorrow 

Under the burning sun of California’s 
Mojave Desert last week, power shovels 
chewed into a sticky, greyish substance at 
the bottom of a quarter-mile-wide, 137- 
ft.-deep crater in the desert floor. In the 
past year huge machines had scraped off 
7,000,000 tons of earth to expose this 
mineral prize: the world’s largest known 
deposit of borax. To the housewife, borax 
is merely a household cleanser,"but to in- 
dustry it is the chief source of boron, a 
new wonder element and Jack-of-all-trades 
that can be used in everything from drugs 
and plastics to the super-powered rocket 
fuels of the future. 

To meet the rapidly expanding demand 
for borax, U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp., 
the world’s largest borax producer, last 
week began operating a huge new plant 
perched on the edge of the crater at 
Boron, Calif. It will process ore straight 
from the open-mine pit, thus cut trans- 
portation costs, eventually replace facili- 
ties elsewhere. U.S. Borax intends to 
boost production 30% through its $20 
million expansion program at Boron, 
knows now that it will have no trouble 
selling all it can turn out. 





U.S. Borax’s Open Prt & New PLant at Boron, Cattr, 
Out of the kitchen and into the bonk. 


Exciting Future. The most exciting 
new use for boron is in exotic fuels 
(Tre, April 1), in which it is joined with 
hydrogen or other elements to generate in- 
finitely greater power with less volume 
than present fuels.* The U.S. Defense 
Department has already invested $100 
million in high-energy fuel development. 
U.S. Borax & Chemical is negotiating 
with top chemical firms to commit part 
of its borax production (70% of U.S. out- 
put) to making high-energy fuels. Should 
boron become the key element in the 
fuels of the future, the industry estimates 
that demand-for borax, which has already 
doubled in ten years, would jump from its 
present 1,000,000 tons annually to some 
8,500,000 tons. 

Even discounting high-energy fuels, bo- 
rax production is already based solidly on 
the requirements of more than 100 in- 
dustries, ranging from glass to pesticides, 
fertilizers to soaps. And further uses for 
boron are being found every day. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ohio) has developed a boron 
additive for gasoline to provide better 
economy and lower engine maintenance. 
is marketing it through Richfield Oil 
Corp. and Sunray Oil Corp. Though bo- 
ron for gasoline this year would account 
for only $500,000 of all borax sales, US. 
Borax hopes to sell the boron additive di- 
rectly to dealers, swell boron gas into a 
healthy market. Boron is also being care- 
fully researched for use in new plastics 
with high-temperature melting point, in 
atomic energy (since they absorb neu- 
trons, some boron compounds can be used 
as reactor shields), in fire-retardant ad- 
ditives for plastics and paints, in new 
steel alloys. Says U.S. Borax President 
James M. Gerstley: “Unless the past re- 
verses itself completely, we have to ex- 
pect that the demand will at least double 
again in the next ten years.” 

Death Valley Days. U.S. Borax is 
only a corporate infant—formed last year 
by the merger of oldtimers Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. and U.S. Potash Co. But it has 
close to a natural monopoly, holds 63% 
of the free world’s deposits, including the 
only big deposit of sodium borate ore (at 
Boron), the cheapest and easiest type of 
the mineral to mine and process, The 
company’s ancestry is the story of borax 
mining in the U.S. The discovery of bo- 
rax in a California hot spring in 1856 set 
off feverish prospecting and mining that 
eventually made the U.S. the world’s lead- 
ing borax producer. Among the most suc- 
cessful of the earlier prospectors were 
Francis Marion (“Borax”) Smith and Wil- 
liam T. Coleman. 

Smith began marketing borax in the 
East with the bland promise that “a 
thimbleful of borax” kept cream sweet, a 
borax shampoo cured “nervous headache.” 


% Boron’s principal value in high-energy fuels 
is its ability to bind hydrogen into a liquid 
or solid form, thus harness hydrogen’s energy 
(52,000 B.T.U, per lb. v, 18,500 for kerosene). 
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Coleman acquired a deposit in Califor- 
nia’s Death Valley. In 120° heat he began 
mining borax in the valley 280 ft. below 
sea level. To transport the ore over jagged 
peaks and through the desert to Mojave, 
Calif., he formed the famed 20-mule 
team (actually 18 mules and two horses), 
was soon hauling out 2,500,000 tons of 
ore annually. 

Go for Broke. Poor financing did what 
the elements could not, and by 1888 
Coleman was bankrupt. Borax Smith took 
over Coleman’s mining properties, consol- 
idated all his mines into the Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. and, to boost European sales, 
merged with a British chemical company 
headed by James Gerstley, father of pres- 
ent U.S. Borax President Gerstley. But 
Smith also overextended himself, also went 
broke. To pay creditors, he was forced to 
sell out his stock to Gerstley and other 
Britons with holdings in the new com- 
pany, which eventually became known as 
Borax (Holdings) Ltd. Domination of 
U.S. borax mining passed to the British— 
and stayed there, largely because of new 
finds such as the boron deposit that al- 
lowed Borax (Holdings) Ltd. to cut costs, 
forced borax prices down over the years 
from about $4,000 to $38.50 a ton. The 
younger Gerstley came to the U.S., took 
over the Pacific Coast Borax division, be- 
came a U.S. citizen. In 1956 Borax (Hold- 
ings) Ltd. decided to make Pacific Coast 
Borax a U.S. company to gain the ad- 
vantages of U.S. businesses, e.g., deple- 
tion allowances, defense contracts. They 
formed Consolidated Borax, Inc., which 
engineered last year’s merger, owns 74496 
of U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 

Because U.S. Borax’s expansion will 
not hit its full stride before the company’s 
fiscal year ends in September, President 
Gerstley foresees earnings for this year 
“about the same” as last year’s $1.47 a 
share—a healthy 13.5% on its net sales. 
But he expects to step them up in the 
future, has set up a $1,000,000 research 
center to discover more uses for boron. 
To make sure that he can provide the bo- 
rax, he planned the present expansion so 
that production can easily be stepped up 
another 25% to 50% for only $4,000,000 
or $5,000,000, should the demand exceed 
even his sanguine expectations. 


AGRICULTURE 
Challenge to Cotton 


How much does the cotton support pro- 
gram cost taxpayers? Last week Lamar 
Fleming Jr., board chairman of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., world’s largest private 
cotton dealers, dug into Government fig- 
ures, came up with the staggering total of 
$1,156,000,000 as the cost this year. In a 
speech to the American Cotton Congress 
in Dallas, Fleming, a crusader for sound 
farm policies (Tre, April 8), pointed 
out that this is more than $1,000 for each 
of the 850,000 farms on which cotton 
is grown. 
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U.S. LOAN-RATE BOOST is being 
urged by President Eisenhower so 
that federal agencies will charge as 
much to lend money to public as 
Treasury pays to borrow it. But Ad- 
ministration’s plan will run into con- 
gressional trouble because many ben- 
eficiaries of low rates are lobbying 
hard against it, e.g., National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, 
which fears plan would raise REA 
loan interest from 2% to going 
Treasury long-term loan rate of 314%. 


NEW HOUSING BILL will be 
more generous than Administration 
expected. Administration wanted to 
pare minimum down payments on 
FHA-backed mortgages from current 
5% of first $9,000 appraised value to 
4% of first $10,000, but Senate and 
House called for 3% of first $10,000. 
President Eisenhower asked $1.19 
billion in new funds for federal hous- 
ing agencies, but final figure will be 
considerably bigger. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS will be 
difficult for state courts to enforce 
in labor disputes involving compa- 
nies engaged in interstate trade. U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling reversed ear- 
lier decision by Tennessee Supreme 
Court, which ordered Electrical 
Workers in Nashville to stop picket- 
ing construction firm employing non- 
union workers. Supreme Court said 
that NLRB, not state court, has sole 
jurisdiction because company was in 
interstate commerce. 


CAR BREAKDOWN INSURANCE 
will be sold for 10¢ by garages that 
hold exclusive rights to aid motor- 
ists on 427-mile New York State 


Fleming’s figures were underlined in a 
press conference in Washington where 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
took pride in the fact that his department 
this fiscal year is selling 7,500,000 bales 
of surplus cotton abroad v. total U.S. cot- 
ton exports last year of 2,200,000 bales. 
But Benson conceded that the Govern- 
ment will lose $530 million by selling cot- 
ton for an average of $115 a bale v. the 
Government cost of $186. 

Actually, said Cottonman Fleming, the 
Department of Agriculture export pro- 
gram is just plain old-fashioned dumping, 
and the U.S. has laws to punish other 
countries who try to do this in the U.S. 
Now, said Fleming, “by espousing inter- 
national dumping as the key procedure 
for liquidation of cotton surpluses, we 
have initiated a reaction from these prin- 
ciples, back toward an isolationism which, 
if adopted by other nations, will play 
havoc with our export markets.” 

Mule-Power Farms. Moreover, said 
Fleming, the U.S. is not really selling 
about half of the exported cotton; it is 
giving it away or exchanging it for soft 
currencies or covered by long-term soft 
loans. He estimated that some $100 mil- 
lion of such losses should be added to the 
outright subsidy in this year’s export pro- 
gram, which he figured out at $536 mil- 
lion. On top of $636 million, he added 


Thruway. Good for one day, policy 
entitles driver to free emergency 
services costing up to $25 in cases 
of stalling, tire trouble, etc. 


54 MILLION CARS are riding U-S. 
highways now, says Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, and number is increasing 
4% a year. In 1956 Americans reg- 
istered 65 million vehicles, including 
10,625,536 trucks, 254,679 buses. 


TRANS-OCEAN TV will go from 
Florida to Cuba. FCC okayed Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. plan 
to send U.S. programs to Cuba via 
“scatter propagation” system, which 
deflects TV waves off particles high 
in atmosphere, transmits them over 
horizon without relays. 


AIR FARE CUT on North Atlantic 
is being pushed by CAB. Board 
turned down request by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association to 
boost ticket prices by 5%, urged a 
drop in rates, which are now 70% 
above U.S. domestic air fares. 


TRUCK DEAL will turn over Reo 
Motors Inc., owned by Detroit's 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. (1956 
sales: $51.6 million), to White Motor 
Co. (sales: $207.4 million), boost 
White’s share of heavy-duty truck 
market from 11% to 15%. 


HELICOPTER TOURS of the 
French chateau country will be start- 
ed this summer by Belgium’s Sabena 
World Airlines. It will offer nine- 
hour trip for close view of twelve 
Loire Valley chateaux (price: $72), 
plus 80-minute trip over six castles 
(price: $17). 


$r50 million in cotton soil-bank payments 
this year, $80 million in general Agricul- 
ture Department expenses for cotton, and 
$290 million in artificially inflated raw- 
material costs for American cotton-goods 
manufacturers. 

The expensive price-support system, 


said Fleming, has tended to keep cotton” 


production in the old, uneconomic mule- 
power farms of the Southeast, while re- 
tarding the natural shift of cotton growing 
to the low-cost, highly productive tractor- 
ized flatland farms of the South and of 
the irrigated Southwest and West. This 
keeps cotton prices so high that they pro- 
vide an umbrella for foreign growers and a 
powerful incentive for consumers to shift 
to synthetic fibers. To cure the situation, 
Fleming advocated gradual reductions in 
U.S. cotton price-support levels, gradual 
removal of U.S. acreage controls, and 
gradual lifting of the U.S. subsidized ex- 
port price. 

Artificial Market. If this is done for 
the next two or three years, Fleming said, 
American cotton growers will be able to 
“feel their way” back into world compe- 
tition. Making-the outlook most encour- 
aging, he said, are two facts. One is the 
continuing expansion of industry in the 
old Cotton Belt, which is absorbing farm- 
ers freed from the hardscrabble, impover- 
ished existence of old-style farming. The 
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Guide 


for Investors — 
by MERRILL LYNCH 


We publish it once every quarter— 
a comprehensive survey filled with 
enough fact and information to 
make worthwhile reading for al- 
most any investor. 


It begins with a thorough-going 
run-down on the current investment 
situation—ranks two dozen differ- 
ent industries in terms of how at- 
tractive they appear as compared 
with the general market outlook. 


Then it takes a 1500-word look 
at the business situation as a whole 
— focuses in turn on each of the 
major economic barometers like 
consumer spending, government 
outlays, or capital expenditures, 
that seem to call for special con- 
sideration in planning your invest- 
ments. 


Finally, there’s a full page of rec- 
ommendations—fifty or more 
selected stocks, classified by invest- 
ment type, together with the latest 
figures available on earnings and 
dividends, prices and yields. 


For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American business stands 
and where it seems to be going... 


For an objective analysis of how 
leading industries, companies, and 
stocks might fare—ask for the cur- 
rent issue of our “Guide for Inves- 
tors.” There’s no charge for your 
copy, of course. Just call, or write— 


Department S-82 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


————— 





other is the competitive advantage of bet- 
ter mechanization enjoyed by American 
agriculture over foreign growers. With 
foreign living standards rising rapidly, 
said Fleming, the market for cotton is in- 
creasing at the rate of a million bales of 
cotton each year. U.S. growers can either 
compete for that market or hand it over 
“on a silver platter” to foreign growers or 
to synthetics. 

Warned Fleming: “The question for 
American growers is whether to plan to 
serve the increased market, increasing 
their volume of operations but accepting 


| lower prices, or abdicate it and reconcile 


themselves to a declining business within a 
sheltered artificial market, provided the 
rest of their countrymen are willing to 
bear the cost of sheltering it.” 

With less than one American in 13 now 
dependent on agriculture for a living, 
Fleming said he did not think farmers 
should count on such protection forever. 


Miltown in Cowtown 

For years Carnation Milk advertised 
that its product came from contented 
cows. Last week Chas. Pfizer & Co. dis- 
closed that it has found a way to make 
all farm animals contented by adding 
tranquilizers to their feed. Results: steers 
fed tranquilizers gained weight 12% faster 
than steers left to worry about life; lambs 
gained weight up to 28% faster. Pfizer is 
not yet ready to say that tranquilizers 
should be generally used by cattle raisers. 
But tests so far show improved quality 
with no bad effects. 


GOVERNMENT 
Hells Canyon (Contd.} 


When Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
granted Idaho Power Co. a fast tax write- 
off on two Snake River dams (Time, May 
13), he handed public powermen and the 
Democrats a political grenade. Last week 
Democratic Senator Estes Kefauver’s 
antitrust and monopoly subcommittee 
pulled the pin. 

After Gray claimed executive privilege, 
refusing to say whether the White House 
influenced him in giving Idaho Power 
what amounts to an interest-free loan for 
five years, Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
testified. He said that he had been against 
the write-off from the start, that Idaho 
Power did not need the tax break. While 
Seaton conceded that Gray's action was 
legally correct, “I reiterate that I did 
recommend against issuance of the certifi- 
cates and would do so again.” 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Jerome Kuykendall also sounded unhappy 
about the write-off. He said that FPC 
licensed the dams “on the premise that 
financing was going to be conventional.” 
Though FPC knew that Idaho Power had 
applied for rapid amortization four years 
ago, it accepted the company’s statement 
that there was “faint” chance of getting 
it, even defended the license in court on 
the ground that no Government money 
was involved. Embarrassed, Kuykendall 
admitted that “we made a mistake.” It 
was a sizable one. 





Walter Bennett 
Mopsriizer Gordon GRAY 
Wrong write-off. 


FPC Chief Accountant Russell Rain- 
water estimated that the write-off will 
cost the Government $83.5 million in in- 
terest on money (v. Seaton’s estimate of 
$17 million) that the Government would 
have to borrow to make up for the de- 
layed taxes. The company, said he, could 
save as much as $254 million by delay- 
ing payment of its taxes, even though it 
must pay them back later. 


SHIPPING 
Unlocking the Lakes 


A dynamite -blast that geysered water 
of the Detroit River 150 ft. in the air 
signaled a new era in Great Lakes shipping 
last week. It set off a $23 million project 
that will deepen Amherstburg Channel in 
the Detroit River near Lake Erie to a 
minimum depth of 27 ft. (from 21 ft.), 
enable the waterway to take deep-draft 
ocean-going ships of up to 10,000 tons and 
shallow-draft lake ships of 25,000 tons— 
almost double the present capacity. This 
is the first part of a five-year dredging 
program to open the upper Midwest to the 
globe-girdling ships that will use the new 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Said Army Secre- 
tary Wilber M. Brucker: “The final 
assault is being begun upon the barriers to 
the free flow of waterborne trade among 
the ports of the Great Lakes and those of 
the seven seas.” 

Private contractors, working under the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, will carve 
out a standard 27-ft. waterway in the 130 
miles of channels linking the western 
Great Lakes. This week the Army will 
open bids for the second stage of the proj- 
ect, the deepening of a channel in the St. 
Mary’s River near the Soo Locks. Later, a 
work force of 800 to 1,000 will dredge the 
Straits of Mackinac channel between Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron, deepen the 
channels in the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River. Total cost to 
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Now, YOU can learn to fly so easily 
with the PIPER “LEARN AS YOU: TRAVEL” PLAN 





LEARN IN THE PIPER 


~~ Ptonn 


THE PLANE THAT COMBINES THE 
MOST FEATURES TO SIMPLIFY FLYING 


The four-passenger Tri-Pacer is by far the 
most popular plane in its class. Simplified, 
inter-connected controls make flying as sim- 
ple as driving. Rugged, hydrasorb, tricycle 
landing gear takes the skill out of take-offs 
and landings. Famed Piper stability means 
built-in safety. Performance, too, for fast, 
economical travel—over 130 mph cruising 
speed at 7,000’. Quiet, comfortable, taste- 
fully appointed cabin. Superbly depend- 
able 150 hp Lycoming engine. Standard 
model $7,830. 


Sa 





MORE PEOPLE 

HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
PLANE 

IN THE WORLD 
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Here’s the happy answer for the busy person like yourself who knows 
an airplane will help increase business but can’t seem to find the time 
to learn to fly. Now, you can now learn to fly while you’re making 
business trips! 

Piper pioneered this “Learn as you Travel” program; your Piper 
dealer offers it to you. 

It’s the simplest, most effective way to learn. Here’s how it works. 
When planning business or pleasure trips, just rent a sleek, new four- 
passenger Piper Tri-Pacer from your nearby Piper dealer. A govern- 
ment-rated pilot-instructor will accompany you. Right from the start, 
under his careful guidance, you'll do the flying. As you go cross-country 
you'll learn both how to handle the airplane and how to navigate. And 
you'll be surprised at how simple the Tri-Pacer is to fly. 

At airports along the route or at your home field you'll practice take- 
offs and landings. Before you know it you'll be flying solo and well on 
your way to your license which requires only 35 hours of flying time. 
Thousands of businessmen have learned economically and efficiently 
with this Piper program. 

Then a whole new world awaits you. With your ability to fly your 
own plane, your business benefits. You'll be able to make business trips 
much more conveniently, more often, in less time. 

And along with untold usefulness, your ability to fly opens a whole 
new world of pleasure. Flying is a fascinating recreation that never loses 
its appeal. Pleasure-cruising the Caribbean, Alaska, Canada, Mexico in 
your own airplane opens up an entirely new type of vacation. 

This summer is the ideal time to take up flying. Why not plan your 
next trip in a Piper Tri-Pacer and learn while you travel? Just phone 
your nearest Piper dealer or write for details. 


PIPER 


Please send: 
( Full-color brochure describing 
Piper Tri-Pacer 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


Dept, T-1) 


(CD) “Learn os you Travel” brochure 
( Name of nearest Piper dealer 


Name: 





Address: 
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| WESTINGHOUSE DESIGNING NUCLEAR REACTOR THAT WILL MAKE ITS OWN FUEL 


Westinghouse and the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, are jointly 
developing the engineering information required to design and operate a 
“homogeneous nuclear reactor” of 150,000 kw electrical output. A plant of 
this type can make its own atomic fuel from relatively inexpensive thorium. 
Dr. W. E. Johnson, manager of the Pennsylvania Advanced Reactor 
Project, studies a transparent model of the reactor vessel. 


vou can 62 SURE...1 is Westinghouse 














“All right, then—let’s get Plugmold in the house, too!” 


Now you can put 
electricity everywhere 
you'll ever want it! 


With Plugmold, all plugs have a 
place to go. You'll never be 
a Socket Hunter or an Unplug- 
ger. Always enough outlets for 
everything electric. Often saves 
installation costs. Walls remain 
intact. Used in home and indus- 
try, Plugmold, a rigid steel chan- 
nel, holds wiring and provides 
outlets at frequent intervals. 





Best way to rewire for unit air conditioning! 


FACTORIES, OFFICES, 


STORES, HOMES enjoy fiex- PLU s Mi ro a Oo) 
y ;\ 
ibility, because Plugmold allows it J i l U L LJ 
for future changes. Connects a 


easily with other Wiremold sys-  ““erme® by WirReGMoLD” 


tems, providing wiring from 
panel box to outlet. THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. 
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the Federal Government: $136 million, 
more than has been spent on the Great 
Lakes connecting channels in the past 

30 years. 

Each inch of draft carved from connect- 
ing channels will permit large lake ships to 
carry about 100 more tons of cargo. This 
will bring bigger, faster, more modern 
ships onto the world’s busiest inland 
waterway, clip the Duluth-Cleveland voy- 
age from seven days to five, cut lake ship- 
ping costs by 15¢ to 18¢ a ton, save ship- 
pers $10 million a year. It will also unlock 
the lakes for large-scale foreign trade. 
Some shippingmen predict that by 1965 
Great Lakes-overseas traffic will go up 
tenfold, and the U.S. St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corp. optimistically fore- 
casts that the seaway will pass 52 million 
tons of cargo a year. 

Help for Harbors. Readying for the 
surge in trade that will be generated by 
the deeper seaway and connecting chan- 
nels, U.S. and Canadian lakeside ports 
are expected to spend about $so million 
for improvement by the end of 1960. 
Chicago alone is putting $24 million into 
its Lake Calumet Harbor Development, 
has already added a mile-long dock, two 
grain elevators (total capacity: 13 million 
bu. ), three modern cargo sheds (capacity 
300,000 sq. ft.), ten miles of railroad and 
five miles of access roads. Milwaukee is 
investing $11.2 million. Among its proj- 
ects: a $5,500,000 steel pier that will 
jut 1,020 ft. into Lake Michigan and a 
$1,300,000 pier in the outer harbor. Du- 
luth, working with $1o million allotted by 
the Minnesota legislature, will build eleven 
slips for deep-draft ships, expects to spend 
$30 million in all by 1965. Cleveland is 
budgeting $5,000,000 for new piers and 
the roadways and utilities that will serve 
them. But shippers complain that some 
lakeside ports are still in the doldrums. 
Detroit and Buffalo have done little to 
prepare for the seaway surge. 

Help for Shipbuilders. The seaway and 
channel-deepening are also expected to 
spur shipbuilding, help revitalize the five 
Great Lakes shipyards that are now oper- 
ating below capacity. For the lakes- 
overseas trade, Manhattan's Isbrandtsen 
Co. Inc. will spend up to $40 million to 
build or buy eight ships of 8,000 to 8,500 
tons. Four to six ships worth $30 million 
to $40 million will be added by Manhat- 
tan’s Grace Line. Moore-McCormack 
Lines and Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. also 
intend to start operating in the St. Law- 
rence when the deeper waterway is com- 
pleted. 

Foreign lines, now sailing the lakes to 
Europe with shallow-draft ships, will also 
move full speed ahead. As soon as the 
seaway opens, the Swedish Chicago Line 
will add five big ships in the lakes. 
Norwegian-America Line will start oper- 
ating in the lakes, with Norway's Fijell 
Line will offer a lakes-Scandinavia service 
using 7,000- to 8,o00-tonners. Holland’s 
Fjell-Oranje Lines is going a step farther. 
It has ordered two big combination 
freighter-passenger ships, will carry 100 
tourists between the Midwest and Europe 
with each sailing. 
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Behind this diesel... 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 





“It takes more than the diesel to make a railroad modern. On the Wabash, a whole host of 
behind-the-scenes advancements have been developed in the last few years to get people and goods 


where they're going—faster, safer, more efficiently than ever before. 


Example: Electronic control of train move- 
ments from a centralized source, enabling 
one track to do the work of two. Heavier 
rail and long sections of welded rail to bear 
the brunt of heavier traffic. Modern yards 
and terminals where freight cars are kept 


" Arthur K. Atkinson, President. 


on the move. Punch-card “brains” that 
help us give shippers up-to-the-minute in- 


Altog rether, 


millions of dollars worth of progress in the 


formation when they need it. 
last five years alone. “And we're just be- 


ginning to move.” 


WABASH: Modern railroad on the move 
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COMPANY MEALS 


The Corporate Way 
To the Worker’s Heart 


Eves a la Russe with Caviar... southern Bisque 

. Baked Stuffed Filet of Sole Marguery, Pars- 
lied Potatoes, Harvard Beets .. . Combination 
Salad . . . Rhubarb-Strawberry Pie . . . Coffee. 


S° read the luncheon menu at one of Manhattan's newest and 
biggest restaurants last week. Price of the meal: 97¢. Owner 
of the Mobil Oil Co., which installed 
a cafeteria and seven dining rooms in its Manhattan head- 
quarters to give 2.400 employees bargain food at a sizable 
to itself every month. Operated by the Brass Rail 
Restaurant (on a cost-plus fee basis), the dining rooms are 
to rank, with white-collar workers in one 
room, various executive echelons in the others, All rooms are 
have piped-in music, and are pleasantly 
decorated (some in rosewood paneling, one with a pigskin 
leather floor). The kitchen is one of the world’s largest all- 
electric cookeries, has a refrigerated room to keep all scraps. 

Socony’s restaurant is probably the most luxurious example 
of a growing trend in U.S. business. Last year 41,000 com- 
panies served some 23 million meals each working day to 
their employees, spent more than $3 billion on food, equip- 
ment and service. Says a Joseph E. Seagram & Sons exec utive: 
“We look upon it as a necessary function of our industrial- 


restaurant: Socony 


loss 
graded according 


air-conditioned 








GENERAL MOTORS’ SAARINEN DINING ROOM 


relations program—just like clean rest rooms, or a pleasant, 
well-lighted place to work.” 

Some businessmen believe that what and where a worker 
eats is his own affair. They say that company lunch programs 
are paternalistic, that it is good for employees to get away 
from the job briefly, that dining rooms and cafeterias waste 
company capital and space—to say nothing of the headaches 
they bring. But as industry decentralizes to rural areas, res- 
taurants for workers are few and far between. In crowded 
cities. where drugstore counters are jammed and restaurant 
food is either poor or expensive, the problem is just as bad. 

A study by Yale University’s Dr. Howard Haggard showed 
that in-plant meals cut down afternoon fatigue and help speed 
production. Workers who once took an hour for lunch outside 


Leo CHOPLIN 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL'S MANHATTAN KITCHEN 


EVEN THE SCRAPS ARE REFRIGERATED 
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4,500 TASTEFULLY SURROUNDED MEALS A DAY 


can eat in half an hour inside, get off earlier at day's end. 
Many companies report other benefits. One Indiana steel mill 
said that five nearby saloons had to shut down after it opened 
a good cafeteria, while the Prudential Insurance Co. found 
that nutritional deficiencies among its office help—especially 
young girl workers, who leaned heavily on soda-and-cruller 
lunches—have almost disappeared. Chicago’s Encyclopaedia 
Britannica reported that the output of its office force has in- 
creased 300% in the past five years, with only a 60% increase 
in employees, attributes a good part of the gain to its cafeteria 
program. Other corporations find that a company dining room 
helps executives keep abreast of what is going on in other 
departments, also brings workers closer to the company. 

When Motorola installed a round-the-clock cafeteria in its 
Chicago plant, it was pleasantly surprised that entire families 
patronized it to save money and eat better than at home. 
Says an executive of a San Francisco firm, which serves 
a roast-beef dinner for 57¢: “You give everybody a $5 
monthly raise, and in six months they've all forgotten about 
it. But they eat here every day and they don't forget.” 
Many unions, which once frowned on plant cafeteria pro- 
grams as unwanted paternalism, now realize that they benefit 
workers: some even demand a lunch program in the contract 
as a fringe benefit. 

Kielbasa & 39¢ Steak. Most plants try to avoid repeating 
menus more than once every two or three weeks, pay attention 
to workers’ preferences, and have extras for special occasions. 
Cleveland’s Thompson Products has a steak dinner ($1.50) 
every payday; Chrysler has kielbasa for workers of Polish 
descent. Pittsburgh’s H. J. Heinz Co. has imported Swiss, 
German and Austrian chefs, encourages recipes from em- 
ployees. Average check at Heinz: 33¢ for production-line 
workers (who often bring part of their lunch from home), 
s3¢ for executives and white-collar workers. 

The dining rooms vary in décor. For 55,000 workers at its 
Seattle plant, Boeing Airplane Co. runs an enormous mess hall 
that concentrates on low-cost food (steak with French fries: 
39¢). Baltimore’s McCormick & Co., one of the world’s big- 
gest spice firms, takes the opposite tack, with a wood-paneled 
colonial tea-and-dining room decorated with a ship model 
made of cloves; the waitresses wear 18th century costumes. 
One of the handsomest company rooms is at General Motors’ 
new Technical Center near Detroit, where 4,500 employees 








McCORMICK’S OLDE TEA HOU SPICE & STYLE 
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eat in an air-conditioned glass and stainless-steel world de- 
signed by Architect Eero Saarinen. San Francisco’s Bank of 
America and Western Electric Co.’s Cleveland plant have 
lounges with TV or hi-fi sets and card tables for after-lunch 
relaxation: St. Louis’ McDonnell Aircraft even imports base- 
ball players, singers and theater stars to entertain. 

In-plant meals can be an expensive proposition. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., which has had a cafeteria for 28 years, manages 
to break even. But most other company-run programs are in 
the red. Reynolds Metals absorbs a big part of the food costs 
annually for 1,100 Louisville workers. Thompson Products 
lost $61,000 last year serving employees 7,000 meals daily; 
Ford figures the loss at around 8¢ per customer to feed 3,000 
workers at the Dearborn main headquarters. Part of the reason 
for the loss is that industrial firms must pay plant union wages 
and fringe benefits, which sometimes come to $2.50 an hour 
for the most menial kitchen help. A bigger problem is that 
most executives do not know how to supervise food expenses. 

Profit & Loss. Company restaurants can break even, or, 
better yet, be turned over to caterers. Chicago's Nationwide 
catering company has 217 clients (among them: Western 
Union, General Electric, General Motors, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) scattered around the U.S., needs a staff of 4,500 to 
handle all the business. Cleveland’s United Food Manage- 
ment Services runs 190 cafeterias serving some 250,000 peo- 
ple every day. Caterers not only handle all complaints —and, 
incidentally, keep food from becoming a union-management 
problem—but can also buy and prepare food more efficiently. 
Nationwide knows that heavy-production workers need up to 
6,000 calories daily, while office workers should have more 
salads: that Easterners like their coffee strong and black, 
while Westerners want it weaker and with cream. 

Caterers work on either a guarantee-against-loss contract 
or a straight profit deal. For small firms (fewer than 500 
workers), or for those who want spectacular meals at rock- 
bottom prices, the guaranteed contract is best; the caterer 
gets a fixed fee (usually 
any losses. Bigger companies with less ambitious plans take a 
straight profit deal. Either way, the savings are impressive. 
Western Electric cut an $8,000 loss a year to $1.400 by 
turning over its cafeteria to a caterer. 

While U.S. businessmen are anxious to boost their eating 
programs out of the red, they also realize that one sure way 
to a worker’s heart is through his stomach. If the cost runs 
into a few thousand dollars each year, it is still a small 
enough price to pay. As Thompson Products General Service 
Manager John F. Schindler says: “Our main job is to provide 
quality food. Food and the dispensary are more important to 
workers than anything—more important than labor contracts. 
You can have the best contract in the world, but if the food 
is poor, you have trouble.” 






5% of sales), is also reimbursed for 
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MILESTONES 


SS 


Born. To Maureen (“Little Mo”) 
Connolly Brinker, 22. blonde ex-Tennis 
Queen (1953 championships in Australia, 
France, England and the U.S.). and Nor- 
man Brinker, 25, member of the 1952 U.S. 
Olympic equestrian team and San Diego 
State College student: a girl, their first 
child. Name: Cynthia Ann. Weight: 6 
Ibs. 9 02. 





ee 
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Born. To Angier Biddle Duke, 41, to- 
bacco heir. (Lucky Strike) and president 
of the International Rescue Committee. 
onetime (1952-53) U.S. Ambassador to 
El Salvador, and Maria Luisa de Arana 
34, granddaughter of Spain’s Marquis de 
Campo Real: their first son, second child; 
in Southampton, N.Y. Name: Drexel 

| Dario Biddle. Weight: 8 Ibs. 


Married. Linda Garcia, 22, daughter 
(and only child) of Philippine President 
Carlos P. Garcia, who took over from the 
late Ramon Magsaysay in March; and 
Fernando Campos, 24, a Manila lawyer; 
in Manila. 


Died. Anna Mikhailovna Pankratova, 
6o. Russia’s ranking woman historian, 
chief editor of Voprosy Istorii (Problems 
of History), member of the Supreme 
Soviet (Parliament); after long illness. 


Died. Sir Michael William Selby 
Bruce, 63, descendant of Scotland's first 
King Robert Bruce (the spider watcher), 
brother of the late Actor Nigel Bruce, 
soldier, adventurer, author (No Escape 
from Adventure), and Canada’s only 

| titled newspaper columnist (the Van- 
couver Province); of a coronary throm- 
bosis; in Vancouver, B.C. 





Died. Robert Lawson, 64, puckish il- 

lustrator and author of children’s books 

A7 0k AY (Rabbit Hill, Mr. Twigg’s Mistake, Ben 
ar ges Be and Me), who won fame with his drawings 


of the retiring bull hero of The Story of 


Ferdinand (written by Munro Leaf); of a 
Year after year, Black & White Scotch 


heart attack; in Westport, Conn. 


Died. Héléne Marianne Bresslau 
Schweitzer, 79, wife (since 1912) of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, famed Alsatian-born 
medical missionary and Nobel Peace Prize- 
winner; in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Whisky rides the crest of popularity. 


Died. Dr. Maurice J. Lewi, 99, founder 
(1913) and president of the New York 
College of Podiatry, who succeeded al- 
most singlehanded in raising podiatry (the 
treatment of foot ailments) to its present 
status: in Manhattan. As secretary ( 189!- 
1913) of the state board of medical ex- 
aminers, lusty Dr. Lewi (“I never waste 
energy resisting temptation” ) backed the 
first New York law giving chiropodists 
the right to set standards of fitness, cam- 

| paigned relentlessly to have schools and 
colleges add podiatry to their programs. 
He graduated more than 2,500 doctors of 
podiatry eventually saw many made staff- 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS ers in hospitals throughout the U.S. 


And its popularity can be summed up in 







two words: Quality and Character. They 
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never change! 


“BLACK & WHITE' 
Tle Setehe with (lard 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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Keep hot sales leads 


HOT ! 


— 





VERIFAX COPYING LETS YOU RUSH COPIES TO SALESMEN IN NEXT MAIL 


Minutes after a sales inquiry (or 
other item) hits your desk you can 
have Verifax copies on their way to 
salesmen, regional managers, key 
men in your office. (Your secretary 
can make 5 of these photo-exact cop- 
ies in 1 minute for just 24¢ each.) 


This short cut ends the delays that 






Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 


Kodak's new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for 242¢ each... 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate and 
long lasting as the original. It’s a com- 
pletely different copier. 


ONLY $148 


gives you dry, 
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lose so many sales. Does away with 
dictation, typing, transcription errors 

gives salesmen a psychological 
boost. Leads look “more important” 
... the whole story’s there from letter- 
head to signature. Best of all the leads 
are “hot”—just watch sales jump! 

No end to the uses — your Verifax 
Copier will cut dictation and typing 
on job after job . . . can easily pay for 
itself the very first month, 





[erifax Copying 


new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 


Free... 


painless treatise on latest office tech- 
niques—describes the 101 short cuts 
Verifax copying has brought to thou- 
sands of offices - How to answer mail 
How to 
do “all-day” retyping jobs in 20 min- 
utes * How to make an offset master in 
1 minute * Just mail coupon. Or phone 
Verifax dealer, listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Equipment.” 


without dictation and typing + 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING pa Fei) } 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen; Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


Name 


_ Position 
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City State 
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NIGHT-FLYING PILOTS SEE GROUND WITH DAYLIGHT BRIGHTNESS 


es 





ON SUPER-TV PERFECTED BY WESTINGHOUSE 


The “Cateye” system is so sensitive that it will work with less than one 
millionth of the illumination used in the television studio. It will make night 


flying safer for pilots and passengers. This remarkable image intensifier was 
conceived by the Aeronautics Research Laboratories of the Wright Air 


Development Center . . . and Westinghouse was asked to perfect it. 


you can BE SURE... 1F it's Westinghouse 





...mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 





ERIE PIGGY-BACK 


combines the best of rail and 
highway for dependable, all- 
weather, door-to-door service. 
Another progressive railroad ser- | 
vice pioneered by the Erie to bet- 
ter serve business and industry! 


Erie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE) 
HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA | 
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HOW | STARTED 
A NEW LIFE 
WITH $6 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I work in a large city. I noticed that men 
who read The Wall Street Journal are 
better dressed, drive better cars and have 
better homes. 

“What is their secret?” I said to my- 
self. I started making discreet inquiries 
I found that men who are well off have 
to have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can actually 
win advancement and build up increased 
incomes by reading The Journal. How do 
I know? Because not long ago I sent $6 
for a Trial Subscription. It has put me 
ahead already 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6, Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y mM 6-10 














CINEMA 


} 
The New Pictures 


The Miller's Beautiful Wife (Ponti-De 
Laurentiis: DCA), based on The Three- 
Cornered Hat, the well-known Spanish 
comedy of confusion by Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon, offers somewhat more confusion 
and rather less comedy than the novel. 
But the comedy is always pleasant, and the 
confusion, as Director Mario Camerini 
merrily confounds it in this Italian trans- 
lation, has something of the suspense 





and desperate fascination of a tangle in 
milady’s drawstrings. 

Milady in this instance is the miller’s 
beautiful wife «Sophia Loren). The mill- 





Sopa Loren & Vittorio DE SICA 
A tangle in the drawstrings. 


er’s problem is that the governor of the 
province (Vittorio De Sica) is less than 
scrupulous about how he uses his author- 
ity. And so one night the miller (Marcello 
Mastroianni) finds himself sitting help- 
lessly on a prison cot while, back at the 
mill, the governor is occupying the miller’s 
bed, But back at the gubernatorial palace, 
the governor's wife (Yvonne Sanson ) is all 
alone in the gubernatorial bed. The situ- 
ation clearly demands robustious action. 
As always, there is room at the top for 
an enterprising young man, and the miller 
is nothing if not eager to climb. 

So it goes for more than an hour and a 
half—proof positive, in CinemaScope and 
rosy Technicolor, that in the movies no 
less than in geometry, the triangle is the 
most stable of figures. a straight line the 
shortest distance "twixt two points. 





The Seventh Sin (M-G-M)}. Somerset 
| Maugham’s exotically scented brand of 
soft soap has kept the mass readership 
in a happy lather for the last half-century. 
| But yesterday’s suds, as that shrewd old 
| party could have told the makers of this 
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Tourists discover vacation paradise in 
Isle Royole Notional Pork, Michigan. 





This is the Michigan island Ben Franklin gave to you... 


It was named Isle Royale by French explorers when they 
staked first claim to this 210-square-mile island wilder- 
ness in Lake Superior. But, according to legend, Ben 
Franklin, with his interest in electricity, wanted the island 
and its copper deposits for the United States, At the 
peace conference following the Revolution he got it. 


Today, as Isle Royale National Park, this primeval vaca- 
tionland, off the northernmost coast of Michigan, belongs 
to you. There are quiet lakes where you can land a bat- 
tling pike or watch a bull moose take his early morning 
drink. More than 80 miles of foot trails lead through lush 
forest where 36 species of orchids grow wild and undis- 
turbed. You can see 500,000,000-year-old rock forma- 
tions and the relics of prehistoric Indians. You can take 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS... 
a statewide organization of 60,000 members in 295 clubs, for ad- 
vancing conservation in all its phases. Since 1937, the MUCC has 
been dedicated to protecting the natural resources — woods, waters, 
wildlife and the great outdoors of Michigan. By keeping constant 
watch over the State’s conservation program, it safeguards for the 
citizens of today and generations to come a great wealth of scenic 


wonders and outdoor recreation facilities. 


sight-seeing cruises along the craggy shore beneath tow- 
ering cliffs, camp in unspoiled wilderness, swim in clear, 
cold streams. 


The copper mines at Isle Royale have long since been 
abandoned, but thousands of Americans every year find 
even greater riches in its unique vacation resources 
When you go there you'll probably agree that Ben got 
himself... and you... a bargain. 

——— 

If you would like to visit Isle Royale, or drive anywhere 
in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: Tour 
Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. N. Y. — also ask for our colorful National 
Parks Map. 


FREE Tour Information 





Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 
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On the threshold of a perfect Gin and Tonic... 


Theres no Gin like GORD ONS 
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movie, just won't wash. The Painted Veil 
(1924). dragged out of Hollywood's bot- 
tom drawer, has faded so badly it is hard 
to recall that on Greta Garbo it looked 


good. 

Maugham wrote his bestseller during 
the era of the not-quite-emancipated 
woman—a time when literary convention 
prescribed, as the natural consequence of 
adultery, a cholera epidemic: In The Sev- 
enth Sin the epidemic is caused by an 
American girl (Eleanor Parker) married 
to a British bacteriologist ( Bill Travers) 
but carrying on with a French business 


man (Jean Pierre Aumont) in Hong 
Kong. When her husband finds out, he 
(of course) packs her off posthaste to the 


nearest outbreak of cholera. Her character 


ELEANOR PARKER & GEORGE SANDERS 
Yesterday's suds won't wash. 


immediately begins to improve. The local 
white trash (George Sanders) philosoph- 
ically assures her that Schnapps ist gut 
fiir die Cholera. But at the sight of a 
corpse the heroine clutches her throat 
theatrically and gasps: ‘It makes every- 
thing else seem horribly trivial.” 

Unfortunately, she is not referring to 
the plot, which continues. Actress Parker 
goes to a convent, where she acquires 
Wisdom: “One cannot find peace in the 
world or in a convent, but only in one- 
self.” Rather than swallow such bromides 
the husband dies of cholera, and, as the 
widow sails away into the sunset, she re- 
marks: “I'm beginning to like myself.” 
It is hard to see why. 


The Lonely Man (Paramount) at- 
tempts to show that the Stanislavsky 
Method of acting is right at home on the 
range. The hero (Jack Palance), like so 
many disciples of The Method. is 1.000% 
sincere; he would not dream of speaking 
a line until he had lived it right down to 
the last rivet in his denims. The results 
are sometimes disconcerting. 

Time and again Actor Palance just 
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GROWTH 





opportunities for yOu 












WATER 


In the Middle South—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
there is water aplenty, from ground sources, lakes and 11 major 
rivers whose average daily flow totals 560 billion gallons—over 
three times the daily U. S. consumption. Plentiful water was a 
factor in the selection of the Middle South by these types of 
industries: petroleum, chemical, plastics, aluminum, pulp and 
paper, and agricultural processing. Do you need large quantities 
of water? 


Other Middle South assets include a wide variety of natural 
and imported resources, plentiful low-cost power and natural 
gas, international transportation facilities. 


Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write Gr eae F 
or visit the MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE, 211 ae She Middle Bouth 


Internationc! Trade Mort, New Orleans—or: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleons, La. 

MISSISSIPPI] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 
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According to medical authori- 
ties the right kind of air condi- 
tioning is a betterment to health, 
and is particularly helpful to 
people with certain heart condi- 
tions and respiratory allergies.* 
Curtis is that right kind of air 
conditioning, for all Curtis units 
pump in huge volumes of cool, 
clean, fresh air every second 
with controlled dehumidifica- 
tion factor, so important to 
your health, Check the yellow 






WATERLESS UNITS 
3 THRU 7% TONS 


“Authenticated medical informo- 
tion gladly sent on request. Ask 





COLORFUL PACKAGED pages of your phone book for for the Curtis booklet, ‘Air 
UNITS 3 THRU 20 TONS. ge Ee Ra a Conditions J Your Health.” 
POWERFUL, SILENT, the Curtis dealer nearest you: onditioning and Your Hea’ 
ECONOMICAL, 
co Un, 
x 
v oe 
REMEMBER... 
2? 
o, OUR 103rd YEAR 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
CM-26 1971 KIENLEN AVE., ST. LOUIS 20, MO. 


WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOPS MOBILE RADAR TO PROTECT FRONT LINE TROOPS 


Inside this inflated balloon-like housing is a full-size transportable radar 
station that can be brought up behind front lines or dropped by parachute 
It can be erected in less than two hours. Its antenna is of inflated fiberglass 
cloth that looks like a giant lollipop. Major General Stuart P. Wright of the 
ARDC’s Rome Air Development Center which sponsored this development, 
says this is “a major break-through in ground electronic equipment.” 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 11's Westinghouse 
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stands there and stares into the camera 
for minutes on end, his chest heaving 
with emotions too mighty to express. his 
eyes rolling desperately, his hands clench- 
ing and unclenching as he struggles to 
bring forth the inner reality of the next 
line he must utter. “Hi, Riley.” he may 
mutter at last, almost inaudibly. and then 
sag with exhaustion. But by that time the 
film cutter, understandably worried about 
how long the audience will be willing to 
wait for nothing, has generally hurried 
on to something else without really fin- 
ishing the scene. As a result, the story 
becomes peculiarly difficult to follow. 

One thing, at any rate, is clear: the 
hero has a grown son (Anthony Perkins) 
who thinks that his father pushed his 
mother off a cliff—a nonsensical notion 
to have about a man who can hardly 
push words out of his mouth. Anyway 
father and son gradually reconcile and 
work the range together. As it happens, 
they single out the same filly (Elaine 
Aiken), but the son gets a rope on her 
while the father is still standing there 
heaving his chest. At the end Actor Pa- 
lance is still heaving when the villain 
(Neville Brand} sends him to Boot Hill 
with a dirty, lowdown, lightning-fast, in- 
sincere draw. 


Current & CHOICE 
Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 


in which the right to trial (and error) 
by jury is cleverly cross-examined; with 
Henry Fonda (Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick. sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 

Men in War. A story of the Korean 
war, told with an intimate intensity that 
makes every theater seat feel like a fox- 
hole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
(Tre, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a 
red-hot inning in this film biography of 
Red Sox Outtielder Jim Piersall, and 25- 
year-old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in 
the title role (Time, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh; Director 
Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
(Trme, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb 
performances from Sophia Loren, Silvano 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(TimE, Jan. 28). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Mike 
Todd, with the help of Jules Verne, 46 
stars and $6,000,000 has created a spec- 
tacular travelogue (Time, Oct. 29). 
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independent telephones 


help you reach all America 


Just like home. Modern America gets 


around—and telephone service keeps right 





in step. Instant service —whenever, wherever 





you need it—is the aim of all 4,400 of the nation’s 





Independent telephone companies. 






Joined to every other telephone in the nation, 


their nine million phones now serve 11.000 





60 Years 


of Growing Service 
1897-1957 


communities in 47 states —quickly, economically, 





and with greater convenience than ever before. 





INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


of AMeEeriCa nites states Independent Telephone Association - Pennsylvania Building « Washington, D.C. 
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Horab's Way 


IN THE TIME OF GreensLoom (407 pp.) 
—Gabriel Fielding—Morrow ($4.75). 


The title of this exciting new novel 
sounds like an archaic phrase in celebra- 
tion of spring. But Greenbloom is a man, 
not a season. More important, he is a state 
of mind. Greenbloom is awareness, sen- 
tience, ceaseless war on man’s most deadly 
enemy, which is not cancer or heart dis- 
ease, but habit—all the routines of think- 
ing, feeling and doing that enable humans 
to get through life without living it. 

The soul that Greenbloom saves is that 
of adolescent John Blaydon, who is typical 
of the schoolboy in the English novel dur- 
ing the past 100 years—sensitive, mildly 
precocious, ignored by adults except when 
he exasperates or embarrasses them. John 
Blaydon does both frequently, for he is 
incapable of committing a transgression 
without being caught. When he goes swim- 
ming in the nude with nubile Victoria 
Blount, she almost drowns, and John is 
discovered by an entire house party as he 
sits astride her thighs applying artificial 
respiration. At school John is similarly 
arraigned by fate when a homosexual 
classmate slips into his bed. Instead of 
being totally pliant or totally repelled, 
John’s mixed reactions create a hysteric 
scene. But it takes a country vacation 
with Victoria Blount and her mother to 
bring into the open an evil that has been 
only hinted at. John Blaydon, though in- 
nocent, becomes notorious in all England. 

John’s parents—his father is a vicar— 
hope that the scandal will vanish if they 
ignore it. He is sent to a different school. 
His name is changed. But to those who 
know, and those who do not, he is a queer 
duck. To John himself, life seems as 
opaque and resistant as if he were living 
on the ocean floor. 

Wrong Way Corrigan. Enter Horab 
Greenbloom, a character so prodigious 
that he nearly runs away with the book. 
Horab can only be described in superla- 
tives of wealth, intelligence, vitality and 
childishness. He drives his Bentley at top 
speed, depending for guidance on his pas- 
sengers (“What's that coming up on the 
left, Mick? Good God, you should have 
warned me minutes ago. It nearly hit 
us”). He flies his deHavilland Moth with 
the aplomb of Wrong Way Corrigan. Aim- 
ing for France, he makes a forced landing 
instead on a race track in Ireland. Even 
when he hears a native’s brogue, Green- 
bloom insists that he is near Chantilly, 
dismisses the fellow as talking “some kind 
of patois . . . He must be a Basque.” 

Greenbloom is always on the move: 
mentally, from Wittgenstein to Sartre; 
physically, from London to Paris; meta- 
physically, from Jewish Orthodoxy to 
agnosticism. Greenbloom, thinks John, 
“might equally well have been chasing 
something with every good intention or 
fleeing from it with a black heart.”’ Inde- 
finably but truly, Greenbloom helps John 
to the unlocking of his heart and mind. 
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Terence Le Goubin 
NOVELIST FIELDING 
What the parson forgot 


Pit & Shallows. This novel is all the 
more remarkable because Author Gabriel 
Fielding, 41, is not a full-time writer. 
Under his real name, Alan Gabriel Barns- 
ley, he is a practicing physician in Maid- 
stone, England, borrowed his pen name 
from the 18th century’s great Henry 
Fielding (he claims him as a forebear). 
Like the author of Tom Jones, Gabriel 
Fielding has an ironic turn of phrase and 
a gift for flamboyant character, but he 
resembles even more closely the late Joyce 
Cary in his episodic plotting and his con- 
cern for the relationship of man and God. 





DISTURBANCE IN THE LOUNGE 
What's the opium of the Mrs? 


While many ministers turn to the 
preaching and publishing of happiness on 
earth, novelists are taking over the theo- 
logical ground they have abandoned. More 
persuasively than most, Author Fielding 
argues that the road to salvation leads 
through the pit of suffering rather than 
through the sunlit shallows of joy. 


The American's Castle 


Lire at Happy Know (167 pp.J— 
John P. Marquand— Little, Brown 
($3.75). 


In all the sociological fiction and fic- 
tional sociology on suburb and exurb, re- 
markably little has been written about 
the country club. The Charley Grays may 
occasionally get high there beyond the 
point of no return, or men in grey flannel 
suits may make unconvincing passes at 
fellow members’ wives, but no one ever 
did a full-dress, inside-the-country-club 
story—until that Boswell of the American 
upper middle class, John P, Marquand, 
took on the task. Life at Happy Knoll (a 
series of sketches that first appeared in 
Sports ILLustRaTeD) is deftly ironic so- 
cial comedy, as slight as the shorts of 
Happy Knoll’s women members and as 
smooth as the club's putting greens. 

The saga of Happy Knoll is told in a 
series of letters, most of them from Roger 
Horlick, harassed member of the board of 
governors, to Albert Magill, the club's 
president emeritus, well-heeled — elder 
statesman and occasional philosopher—he 
has been known to compare Happy Knoll 
to the Baths of Caracalla. For all its out- 
ward bonhomie, the Horlick-Magill cor- 
respondence chronicles a perpetual crisis 
—settling foundations, unsettled bar bills, 
membership raids from the wily rival club, 
Hard Hollow, and fights between locker 
room cliques (the change-shoes-and-leave 
set v. the shower-and-have-a-few-drinks 
faction). With no trouble at all the 
sociology-minded will be able to find in 
Happy Knoll a microcosm of American 
society. The women are aggrievedly ag- 
gressive; the young are unruly and pam- 
pered; the dining-room help is incompe- 
tent; advertising men (speechwise, they 
are horrifying) are closing in; the club 
deficit mounts; free enterprise must some- 
times be disguised with a sort of private 
welfare statism, as when the critical cad- 
die shortage is solved by establishing the 
Caddies’ Revolving Incentive Fund. And 
the rapacious golf pro, who year after year 
keeps promising his customers that their 
game will improve, is in a sense the guar- 
dian of the American dream. At Happy 
Knoll, a bit of snobbism is not only the 
opium of the Mrs, but the Miltown of 
both sexes (“How many Cadillacs are 
there at Hard Hollow? Two. How many at 
Happy Knoll? Eight on a summer’s week- 
day and often twenty of a Saturday!’’). 

Author Marquand’s mellow, witty writ- 
ing sticks as close to the characters’ speech 
as a tonsil, as close to their skins as a T 
shirt. He really loves them all, with good 
reason, Their camaraderie is real and ap- 
pealing, as is their occasional touch of 
middle-aged resignation (sometimes known 
as wisdom). Marquand suggests that the 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...help give 
stainless steels 
new beauty and utility g@& 





licuntvenaiainiia in the quality and use 
of chromium and other alloys have re- 
sulted in the development of over 30 
types of stainless steel—including the 
new low-nickel 200 Series. 

Many textures, surface tones and 
colors are becoming available. Result 
—stainless steel is finding more uses 
than ever in home decoration... fin- 
ished products ... construction and 
industry. 

And chromium alloys—which make 
Stainless steel “stainless’—are among 
the more than 100 alloys made by 
ELECTROMET. Others include manga- 
nese for toughness... tungsten for 
hardness... vanadium for fatigue re- 
sistance. 

Providing alloys is only part of 
ELECTROMET service. Continuing re- 
search and development in alloys and 
metals give designers the new metals 
they need to give you the products of 
tomorrow. 

For more information about alloys, 
contact ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME “Here comes the Chrome Prince. Alloys certainly 
«+» THANKS TO ALLOYS ‘ 


Electromet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 


made him into a polished gentleman.” 


Ui Site). 


CARBIDE 





The terme “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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country club is an oasis of sanity shut 
away “from a few of the more unpleasant 
realities that surround us."” With its park- 
ing spaces achoke, its locker rooms asweat, 
its bars awash, and a loyal barkeep reso- 
lutely giving the little woman at the end 
of the telephone the wrong answer as to 
her husband’s whereabouts, the U.S. coun- 
try club may just possibly be the Ameri- 
can’s castle—and in its way no less im- 
pressive than the Baths of Caracalla. 


Philosophical Pixy 


THe SAnocastie (342 pp.)—Iris Mur- 
doch—Viking ($3.95). 


At first blink, this seems to be one of 
those drab little British dramas in which 
an ill wind can be heard whistling across 
the raw clay of a new housing develop- 
ment. But there is an extra dimension: 
magic of sorts. At St. Bride's. a public 
school “of the second class,” middle-aged 
Bill Mor wonders what to do with a life 
already half wasted in the chalky smog of 
history classrooms and hopelessly Potter- 
ized by his wife, a ruthless practitioner of 
“one-upmanship.” The chance of libera- 
tion comes in the figure of a beautiful, 
boyish girl artist named Rain Carter, who 
is commissioned to paint the portrait of 
the school’s worldly retired headmaster. 
She comprises all the values—art, gaiety, 
wisdom—that have passed Mor by. 

The incomprehensible love affair that 
grows between the two is made plausible 
by Iris Murdoch's great tact with words. 
It is only when this serious novelist (she 
is a tutor in philosophy at Oxford's St. 
Anne’s College) intrudes witchcraft into 
the plot that she seems to forget the 
difference between the reality of magic 
and the magic of reality. Mor’s daughter 
Felicity, hoping to release her father from 
his enchantment, casts a spell and burns 
a figure (made of a nylon stocking stuffed 
with paper). Mother catches her at it: 
“Whatever were you burning? It smells 
very funny.” Most readers will agree, but 
Daddy is recalled to his responsibilities, 
the Labor Party and Mother. 

Novelist Murdoch's plain moral: better 
a dull fate than an absurd adventure. But 
the figure of Rain, that Audrey Hepburn 
sprite, has become an obsessively recur- 
rent character in Iris Murdoch’s work, 
suggesting that inside every female phi- 
losopher there is a pixy struggling to be 
let out to play. 


Big Sur-Realism 
Bic Sur AND THE Orance 


ymus Bosco (404 pp.}—Henry Miller 
—New Directions ($6.50). 


California, said Fred Allen, is all right 
if you are an orange. Henry (Tropic of 
Capricorn, Tropic of Cancer) Miller be- 
lieves that it is even more all right if the 
oranges are the ones painted by Hierony- 
mus Bosch in his famed Millennium 
enigmatic little cosmological fruit “far 
more delectable, far more potent, than 
the Sunkist.” For Author Miller is a dev- 
otee of the great Dutch painter (c. 1450- 
1516), who is believed to have been a 











PropHet MILLER 
Wuffling at the waves. 


follower of a heretical order called the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit. 

At first sight, Miller’s latest book seems 
less a tract for Free Spirits than a robust 
piece of promotional prose for some cham- 
ber of cultural commerce. Big Sur is an 
artists’ colony*near Monterey, and Henry 
Miller is its leading prophet and press- 
agent. Like all Miller's books, this one 
contains great jambalayas of jiggery- 
pokery about everything under the mid- 
night sun, from atomic stockpiling (anti) 
to Zulus (pro). But the early passages 
about Miller at Big Sur—wuffling away 
at the wild waves, sitting in hot sulphur 
baths, dragging his groceries a mile and 
a half in a cart—are attractive to anyone 
with a notion to get away from it all. 
Unfortunately, into all such private Edens 
some pilgrims must come, and the Miller 
reader knows with a sinking heart that 
each will be a genius. 

Smell of Genius & Sewers. “What a 
strange lot they were, when I think on it!” 
recalls Miller. “Judson Crews of Waco, 
Texas, one of the first to muscle in, re- 
minded one—because of his shaggy beard 
and manner of speech—of a latter-day 
prophet. He lived almost exclusively on 
peanut butter and wild mustard greens 

* Some were writers of great books 
incomprehensibly without publishers. An- 
other merely “smelled of genius.” Another 
was writing “a chthonian |i.e., from the 
nether world] drama mirroring the night- 
mare,” etc. Even the man who might put 
in sewers would do so with a “somnam- 
bulistic clairvoyance.” Finally there is the 
zealot nitwit who asks Miller: “What 
makes the waves go up and down? Can 
you answer that?” 

He cannot, but his one-man band plays 
on to the rock and roll of the wide Pacif- 
ic. Amid all the dedicated bores, Miller 
remains a fascinating character, He is 
rather proud to find himself an institution 
of sorts—the No. 1 U.S. Bohemian. One 
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THE CURTAIN OF FIRE Air protection for whole cities and strategic areas is no longer in the 


“talking” stage. It is now being installed—a combination of the deadly fire of NIKE anti-aircraft weapon batteries 
and the U.S. Army Signal Corps’ new Martin MISSILE MASTER. As the country’s first electronic system designed 
to provide an integrated screen of radar surveillance, target detection and fire coordination, MISSILE MASTER 
makes possible peak effectiveness of anti-aircraft missile battery operation. A measure of the critical importance of 
MISSILE MASTER is the fact that the system already has been designated for a number of our most vital civilian 


and military areas. It is one of the most significant defense developments of our time. 
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| of the most appealing things in his book 
is his shyly proud report that his corre- 
spondence (including a postcard from 
Mecca) is filed in the special-collections 
division of the University of Southern 
California's library. a mass of 10,000 items 
which must comprise the biggest pile of 
profound piffle since Greenwich Village’s 
Harvardman Joe Gould compiled his to 
million-word Oral History of Our Time. 

Another pleasant thing in the book is 
the recorded conversation of Miller's chil- 
dren (“You were a thief, weren't you, 
Dad?” “Well, ves and no. I was a horse 
thief”), And it should be recorded that 
the old scourge of the Left Bank weeps 
when he misses his children and hides 
marbles lest they swallow them. 

Henry the Heretic. What Miller ex- 

pects his adult readers to swallow could 
choke a racing camel. Still, the book is a 
document as well as a preposterous anec- 
dote because it gives a picture (sometimes 
unconscious ) of a recurrent American phe- 
nomenon—the utopian colony. Those at 
Harmony, Pa. or Oneida, N.Y. were found- 
ed by followers of deviate religious sects. 
These new California sectaries around 
Miller are no exception. Miller, who rivals 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale for thin theol- 
ogy, is preaching a doctrine known along 
Madison Avenue as togetherness. “The 
ideal community, in a sense, would be the 
loose, fluid aggregation of individuals . 
It would be a_God-filled community, even 
if none of its members believed in (a) 
God. It would be a paradise. . .” Prophet 
Miller seems to claim precedents in the 
Essenes, the Albigenses and the heretical 
underground of Hieronymus Bosch. 

It is a fantastic lineage to claim for 
just another wacky art colony. Neverthe- 
less, a truth is suggested here—a bitter 
bite from the orange on the tree of knowl- 
edge. The vision of an earthly paradise is 
an ancient delusion. The trouble is not 
the earth but man. Miller's real estate is 
magnificent. and the photographs of the 
Big Sur country are wonderful, but alas, 
the personnel. 


Man or History? 


THe Coming Caesars (384 pp.}— 
Amaury de Riencourt — Coward-Mc- 


Cann ($6). 


In The Decline of the West Oswald 
Spengler announced with a certain gloomy 
satisfaction that “the Caesarism that is to 
succeed approaches with quiet, firm step.” 


History was always goose-stepping its way 


through the centuries in Spengler’s vision. 
Compared with his German mentor 
France's Amaury de Riencourt, 38. a free- 
lance writer and lecturer who now lives in 
the U.S., is more amiable, less apocalyptic. 
Compared either with Spengler or other 
determinist philosophers of history— 
Toynbee, Pareto, Marx—Author de Rien- 
court works on an intellectual shoestring. 

He starts with the Spenglerian notion 
that a society is like an organic plant, 
with a seasonal life cycle—spring, summer, 
autumn, winter. To this he adds the 
Spenglerian distinction between culture 
and civilization, ie., during its culture 
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Big or little, short or long, thick or 
thin, there are staples here which 
can save you money. 

They can cut your production 
costs, display costs, shipping costs, 
many costs if you choose your 
staples as carefully as your stapler. 


Bostitch staplers and staples are 
made for each other. 


Whether you want to join two 
sheets of steel or two sheets of 
paper, there are Bostitch staples of 
the right size, weight and temper 
for the job, and 800 types of 
Bostitch stapling machines to ap- 
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<= save you money? 
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ply them quickly and efficiently. 


The advice of a Bostitch Econ- 
omy Man is all you need to match 
the stapler and staples and give 
you proper fastening. 


Whatever your business and 
whatever your fastening methods, 
ask a Bostitch Economy Man to 
analyze them and look for ways 
to shave your costs. 375 Economy 
Men work out of 123 cities in the 
United States and Canada. They 
will tell you honestly, without 
obligation, whether or not sta- 
pling can help you. 
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phase a people paints its masterpieces, 
and during its civilization phase a people 
builds the museums to house the master- 
pieces it can no longer paint. Cultures are 
creative, instinctive, combative, individual- 
istic. Civilizations are practical, scientific, 
peace-and-unity-minded, conformist. 

F.D.R. on the Lupercal. Author de 
Riencourt adopts these arbitrary terms to 
pose an equally arbitrary theorem: Greek 
culture was to Roman civilization what 
European culture is to the coming Ameri- 
can civilization. U.S. bread and circuses 
—‘Hollywood’s sleek motion pictures, 
American newspapers and magazines, soft 
drinks, dentistry’ —already dominate Eu- 
rope. He cites a ream of historical paral- 
lels that do not prove the theory but 
endlessly restate it. American readers 
are used by now to the pat European 
charge of ubiquitous vulgarity, and will 
bear the tag of “The New Rome” peace- 
ably, But they will bridle at the sug- 
gestion that they are about to embrace a 
Caesar. Author de Riencourt traces what 
he takes to be an imperial growth of pres- 
idential power from the age of Jackson 
to Franklin Roosevelt, who, he says, was 
symbolically offered the kingly crown that 
Caesar, on the Lupercal, “did thrice re- 
fuse.” To a Cleveland crowd during the 
1940 campaign, Roosevelt said that, when 
the next four years were over, “there will 
be another President,” upon which the 
crowd started to shout “No! No!” Thus, 
says Author de Riencourt, “the first ghost- 
ly contours of Caesarism were appearing.” 

Having released his special demons of 
Caesarism, De Riencourt in a kind of 
guilty afterthought tries to pour the jinn 
back into the bottle and mix with the 
tonic of a higher historical synthesis: he 
lamely concludes that there are “ways and 
means of reviving our moribund Culture 
while retaining all the good and necessary 
features of Civilization.” 

New Cult. The book is perhaps most 
significant for what it suggests about cur- 
rent views of history. For centuries his- 
tory was either a form of national propa- 
ganda or an antinomian catalogue, the 
kind described by Toynbee as “just one 
damned thing after another.” The brilliant 
school that evolved from Vico to Hegel 
to Spengler to Toynbee was an immensely 
fruitful corrective. But, particularly in 
the hands of amateurs, it can lead 
to the kind of fatalistic oversimplification 
that Britain’s gifted Philosopher-Historian 
Isaiah Berlin took apart in his pithy pam- 
phlet, Historical Inevitability: 

“For the omniscient being, who 
why nothing can be otherwise than as it 
is, the notions of responsibility or guilt, 
of right and wrong, are necessarily empty 
. . . There has grown up a quasi-sociologi- 
cal mythology which, in the guise of 
scientific concepts, has developed into a 
new animism. Such questions as ‘Is War 
Inevitable?’, or ‘Is Civilization Doomed?’ 
imply a belief in the occult presence of 
vast impersonal forces. . . which we have 
but little power to control. [This] is 
one of the great alibis, pleaded by those 
who cannot face the facts of human 
responsibility.” 





MISCELLANY 


Infernal Triangle. In Mexicali, Mexi- 
co, police jailed Pedro Maldona de Val- 
dez after he stole a pair of trousers from 
a dry cleaners and gave them to a friend 
—who took them immediately to the 
cleaners to be pressed. 





The Cure. In Ann Arbor, Mich., Mrs. 
Lucy Wireman, 30, denying that she tried 
to kill her husband, who was hospitalized 
with a severe case of arsenic poisoning, 
admitted to police that she had been 
spiking his beer with rat poison for four 
years but only “to cure him of the 
drinking habit.” 


Fighting Retreat. In Forward Tow 
ship, Pa., when Prohibition-minded citi- 
zens compelled the three-tavern area to 
take a local-option vote on beer and 
spirits, citizens voted narrowly against 
the continued sale of beer but for the 
sale of hard liquor. 





Probing Mind. In Mexico City, Rafael 
Duenas tried unsuccessfully to commit 
suicide by stabbing himself with an ice 
pick after writing a note: “I killed my- 
self to see what it felt like.” 


Devotion Lotion. In Cincinnati, Wil- 
liam Stokes, 57, Bishop of the Spiritual 
Church of God, explained to police that 
the blackjack” he was carrying was for 
“protection of myself and my congrega- 
tion,” and the bottle of gin, for “sacri- 
ficial purposes.” 


The Silver Chord. In Dearborn, Mich., 
Gerald Kiwak was puzzled at the parakeet 
sitting on his fence squawking “luzonone- 
fournineninetwo,” until his mother tried 
the number, returned the bird to its re- 
lieved owner-trainer. 


Complication. In Akron, after Chan- 
dler D, Cutlip, 62 and partially blind, was 
arrested weaving down a street behind the 
wheel of a panel truck, he pleaded guilty 
to driving without a license, added, “I 
can’t see well enough to get one.” 


Two & Two. In Frontenac, Kans., 
City Clerk Tony Getto expected a show- 
er of protests when the water supply was 
cut off briefly to repair the municipal 
plant, but while not a single customer 
telephoned to complain, one man slunk 
in to pay his bill. 


Trauma. In Akron, Henry Lee Ivery, 
whose blackjack and revolver were con- 
fiscated by police last November after he 
shot at a prowler, filed a $1,500 suit 
against the city of Akron, alleging that 
he has suffered ever since from a “feel- 
ing of insecurity.” 


By George. In London, two men who 
tried to burglarize the U.S. embassy were 
convicted after damaging evidence was 
given against them by Police Constable 
George Washington. 
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"Im Guaranteed... 






Like all Kelly Girls I’m fully qualified 
to fill temporarily any white collar job 
in your office. What’s more, Russell 
Kelly Office Service will actually save 
you money. Here’s how... 


Vacations, peak loads, illnesses deplet- 
ing your Office staff, causing you costly 
overtime? If so, why not call Russell 
Kelly Office Service? Whether it’s for 
a day, a week, a month or a year you'll 
be money ahead if you do. Thoroughly 
trained Kelly Girls are bonded, tested 
and insured. They work right in your 
Office, but on our payroll—so you 
needn’t bother about troublesome em- 
ployee tax forms, And this convenient 
service 1s far more economical than 
you might imagine. You pay only for 
hours worked of course: no bonuses, 
no premiums, no overtime charges. 


Right now, for example, the Kelly Girl 


Service is solving clerical shortage 
problems in many of America’s larger 
corporations as well as in thousands of 
one-girl offices. Kelly Girls are helping 
out as typists, stenographers, filing 
clerks, billing clerks, switchboard oper- 
ators, cCOmptometer operators, recep- 
tionists and general office help. Why 
not let them eliminate your temporary 
office help shortages too? Simply phone 
your nearby Russell Kelly Office Serv- 
ice (see listing at right). If your city is 
not listed may we suggest that you 
check telephone information since new 
Russell Kelly locations are being added 
constantly, 





FREE VACATION SCHEDULES. 


Attractive chart tells at a glance who is 
on vacation today, tomorrow ... in fact 
all year long! Call your nearest office 
or write: 


RUSSELL KELLY OFFICE SERVICE 


a Headquarters, Free Press Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 
’ / WORLD'S LARGEST SERVICE SUPPLYING WHITE COLLAR GIRLS EXCLUSIVELY 
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A COMPLETE LISTING OF RUSSELL KELLY 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
CALL TODAY FOR A GIRL TOMORROW 


Akron FR 6-3512 
Atlanta MU 8-8224 
Baltimore MU 5-3195 
Battle Creek WO 2-8486 
Birmingham 54-7693 
Boston LI 23725 
Buttalo MA 2252 
Charleston, W. Va., Di 25982 
Cincinnati MA 1-3436 
Cleveland TO 1-1990 
Columbus CA 1-7176 
Dallas Ri 2-396) 
Davenport 6-1623 
Denver MA 31666 

Des Moines AT 2-0259 
Detroit WO 3-9510 

Erie 50-118 

Fort Wayne EA S863 
Fort Worth ED 2-2535 
Grand Rapids GL $-0324 
Hartiord JA 7-1195 
Houston CA 2-7785 
Indianapolis ME S-4400 
Jacksonville EL 40111 
Kalamazoo Fl $4247 
Kansas City BA 1-9229 
Knoxville 4-0753 

Little Rock FR 4-0072 
Los Angeles TR 3701 
Louisville JU 3-5875 


Memphis JA 7-3431 
Miami FR 3-5412 
Milwaukee BR 3-7340 
Minneapolis FE 9-7154 
Nashville Al 5-6368 
Newark MA 3-4571 

New Orleans CA 7151 
Oakland Hi 48964 
Oklahoma City CE 2-8912 
Philadelphia RI 6-4561 
Phoenix AL 2-0508 
Pittsburgh EX 1-3222 
Portland, Ore. CA 2-2332 
Richmond 2-8102 
Rochester, N.Y. BA S-1315 
Sacramento Gi 3-2860 
San Antonio CA 71-1217 
San Francisco SU 1-0265 
Sam Jose CY 71-5768 
Seattle SE 5959 

Spokane Ri 7-5933 

St. Lewis GA 1-4111 

St. Paul CA 4-3396 
Syracuse GR 6-8355 
Tolede CH 62211 

Tulsa LU 5-5830 

Utica 2-6126 

Washington ST 3-5448 
Wilmington OL 5-6246 
Youngstown Ri 4-1203 
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propellers with the brains 
and brawn ..............dae-» 
fo TAME A TURBINE 


Converting the power of the new gas turbine or “turboprop” 
aircraft engines into useful thrust is a most exacting 
assignment for the time-honored propeller. It has to handle 
just about double any previous power . . . smooth out fast 
accelerations characteristic of these engines . . . control their 
power by the subtlest amount of pitch change on the 

blades . . . reverse to slow down and stop the momentum of 
some hundred tons of airplane. 


With electromechanical brains for precise control . . . and 
with tough, one-piece extruded steel blades to handle 
unprecedented horsepower . . . Turbolectrics convert the 
basic operating efficiency of the turboprop into 
flying efficiency. 





A leader in powerplant design, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbolectric propellers are designed to get also leads today in translation of turbine power into 
maximum performance from the new turbine engines useful propeller thrust. 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


Turbolectric Propellers by C Uy PTl G G -WR | G HT 


CORPORATION ° CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wricnt Arnoxavticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Vuorvicen Division, Caldwell, No J. © Peastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Exxcraonics Diviston, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Mevats Processinc Division, Buffalo, NV. ¥. © Sreciantivs Division, Mood-Ridge, N. J. * Urica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exvoat Division, New York, N. ¥. 
Catowert, Warewr Divistox, Caldwell, \. J. © Anoruysics Devecorment Conmvonation, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Reseancn Divistos, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inousvatan axe Sciuentipic Paopecrs Divisvos, Caldwell, N. J. © Conriss-Wacnr Evnora, N. V. Amaterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoron Diviston, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoverre Merat Paoovcts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Custiss-Wacur or Canava Lio, Montreal, Canada * Paorvunsion Reseance Conronsation, Santa Monice, Calif. 
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DAY: BRITE 
Lighting Firtures 


“Nation's largest manufacturer 
of commercial and industrial lighting equipment” 





Accounting Machines save us 100% 
each year on our investment!” —DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, ‘ N 9 H1O ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
» FICE N 9 DUNTRIE ADDING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 





Strike up a friendship 


with new PARLIAMENT 


cHippewa: Glad to have you back, Mr. Webber. Like a Parliament? 
FISHERMAN: Thanks, Ed. Good to be back. How’ re the fish running? 

cHippewa: Best year yet! Say, how about that recessed filter—smokes clean, draws easy. 
FISHERMAN: Sure. Good flavor. Come on, Ed. Let’s go. 


cHippewa: No rush. My grandfather always said: Smoke first. Fish later. 
Great Spirit smile on peaceful fisherman. Darn clever these Indians, huh? 


maoanes More expensive tobaccos . . . you can tell by the flavor 







axis armen 


The filter's right where it belongs 
Siaviaie Khai A ger eUe: aha al alte 1 Coa ee Oe ae i >, 
recessed to keep it away from your lips 





